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Week Ending Friday, April 11, 1986 


New Orleans, Louisiana 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
March 27, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, are you hyping up 
those stories about troops in Honduras? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you hyping up those stories about 
troops in Honduras? 

The President. The White House is giving 
you the truth, as I think all of us know. 

Q. How bad was this invasion? We hear 
there weren’t as many people. 

The President. All that I can understand 
is that we knew there were two battalions. 
Now, you're talking of rough numbers of a 
battalion. Maybe those battalions were 
under strength or over strength, which we 
don’t know on that as to the exact numbers. 
But there were two battalions which could 
number around 1,500. 

Q. What do you think about going after 
American targets in Libya? They’re talking 
about going after American targets? 

The President. Everyone understands 
now the exercise is over. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:20 p.m. 
upon the President’s arrival at New Orleans 
International Airport. Following the ex- 
change, the President went to the New Or- 
leans Hilton Riverside and Towers to address 
a fundraiser for Congressman W. Henson 
Moore, the Republican candidate for the 
US. Senate. 

The transcript of the exchange was not 


received by the Office of the Federal Regis-. 


ter in time for inclusion in the issue of 
March 31, 1986. 


Defense Establishment Reforms 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 5, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 
I will soon send a message to the Con- 
gress asking your Senators and Representa- 


tives to join me in reforming the Defense 
Establishment. That includes my office, the 
Defense Department, the Congress, and in- 
dustry. 


The changes our administration will re- 
quest are based upon the recommendations 
made in February by the Packard commis- 
sion, a bipartisan group that spent months 
studying ways to give our nation stronger 
defenses more economically. 


Earlier this week I ordered implementa- 
tion of those recommendations that can be 
made without congressional action. Now, 
with congressional support, we'll be able to 
put into effect perhaps the most thorough- 
going reform of our Defense Establishment 
since 1958. This new effort takes place 
against a background of national defenses 
that have already grown much stronger. 


When we first took office, we inherited a 
navy that had shrunk from nearly 1,000 
ships to less than 500 and planes that 
couldn’t fly for want of spare parts. My 
predecessor had called attention to this and 
had proposed a 5-year expansion of the de- 
fense budget. Well, now our rebuilding pro- 
gram has added ships to the fleet, put 
planes back in the air, and, perhaps most 
important, boosted the morale of our men 
and women in uniform by giving them the 
training and pay they deserve. 


Much still needs to be done, but today 
the United States has substantially reestab- 
lished the strength and self-confidence it 
needs to perform its role as the leader of 
the free world. 


As we rebuild our strength, we’ve made 
strides in marshaling the defense resources 
of the Nation with increased efficiency. 
Before we came into office, the costs of 
major systems had been escalating at an 
annual rate of 14 percent. With lower infla- 
tion, Defense Secretary Weinberger got 
that crazy spiral under control. Indeed, for 
the last 2 years cost increases have fallen to 
less than 1 percent. That’s lower than the 
rate of inflation. 
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This one achievement alone has saved bil- 
lions of dollars. Yet, despite these successes, 
Secretary Weinberger and I knew at the 
beginning of our second term that still 
more needed to be done. So, last summer I 
appointed a bipartisan commission to study 
the management of our defenses. To chair 
the commission I chose Dave Packard, an 
entrepreneur who started a company that 
had become one of our country’s leaders in 
high technology, famous the world over for 
its management techniques and efficiency. 

He was joined by 16 outstanding Ameri- 
cans, Republicans and Democrats, who rep- 
resent the best of the business, defense, and 
academic communities. 

In February the Packard commission sub- 
mitted its recommendations. Now the time 
has come to put them into effect. Some 
recommendations can be acted upon with- 
out congressional approval, and under Sec- 
retary Weinberger’s leadership this is taking 
place. 

This week I signed a directive that will 
enhance coordination between the two 
sides of the Pentagon budget process: the 
one that says what we need and the one 
that says what we can afford. In addition, 
the Pentagon is streamlining its large pro- 
curement structure, and it will begin to 
give experienced managers more leeway 
for using their own good judgment in the 
purchasing process. But certain steps that 
would make the Department of Defense 
even more shipshape can take place only 
with congressional approval. 

You know, it’s as if the Pentagon can 
swab the decks on its own, but only the 
Congress can grant permission to polish the 
brasswork. Well, it’s to get this permission 
= I'm sending my message to Capitol 

The Packard commission report urges the 
Congress to make a number of improve- 
ments in the way it deals with defense. The 
commission suggests, for example, that the 
Congress move from a l-year, to a 2-year 
budget cycle. It also urges the Congress to 
better focus its consideration of defense 
matters. 

Today there are some 40 congressional 
committees and subcommittees, each of 
which has some jurisdiction over defense. 
And the Packard commission points out 
that many of these committees duplicate 
each other’s efforts. 
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And friends, we can all agree with the 
Packard commission: There must be a 
better, more efficient way. Other recom- 
mendations that Congress must approve in- 
clude moving from year-to-year to multi- 
year procurements of weapon systems in 
order to make the acquisition process more 
stable; the rewriting of procurement laws to 
eliminate redtape; and the budgeting of 
major programs according to milestones 
within the programs themselves, not the 
dictates of the calendar year. 

In the coming weeks the Congress will 
have before it proposals that would both 
strengthen our defenses and make the De- 
partment of Defense, itself, more complete- 
ly the servant of the American people. The 
Packard commission has made its recom- 
mendations; now it’s time for the adminis- 
tration and the Congress to act upon them. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. fro- 


Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


International Terrorism 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 5, 1986 





First of all, the President is deeply con- 
cerned about the increasing number of ter- 
rorist incidents that are affecting Americans 
in Europe and worldwide. He has instruct- 
ed his top administration officials to stay on 
top of it, to provide him with an early as- 
sessment of the latest outbreak this week 
and to—I think that’s about all we ought to 
say. Certainly the President expresses his 
condolences to the families, and he wants to 
see that we do everything possible first to 
apprehend and prosecute those who are re- 
sponsible specifically and those who perpe- 
trate these types of incidents. 

The second thing he wants to do is to 
take every measure in concert with the 
allies in order to prevent terrorist incidents. 
He believes that it is a worldwide problem 
and that every nation has a stake in this and 
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every nation must do its part to prevent 
terrorism and to isolate those, condemn 
them, and to bring an end to these individ- 
uals, groups, or nations, in some cases, who 
sponsor terrorism. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the Can- 
tina Room at the Sheraton Hotel in Santa 
Barbara, CA, during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:03 a.m. 

The latest terrorist incident referred to in 
the statement was the early-morning bomb- 
ing Saturday, April 5, of the discotheque La 
Belle Club, in West Berlin, in which an 
American serviceman and a Turkish woman 
were killed and 204 persons were injured. 
Sixty-four Americans were among the in- 
jured. 


World Health Week and World Health 
Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5454. April 7, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


World Health Day, which marks the 
founding of the World Health Organization, 
serves to remind us that good health is a 
priceless treasure and that recent advances 
in the sciences of medicine, nutrition, hy- 
giene, public health, and immunology make 
the possession of that treasure possible for 
more people than ever before. 

The theme for World Health Day 1986, 
“Healthy Living: Everyone a Winner,” em- 
phasizes the positive steps that individuals 
and communities can take to protect and 
promote health. In furtherance of the 
global goal of Health for All by the Year 
2000, the World Health Organization and 
its member governments are stressing the 
benefits that come from healthful patterns 
of living, with particular attention to exer- 
cise, nutrition, and the avoidance of such 


destructive habits as smoking and the abuse 
of alcohol and drugs. 

In recent years, health leaders and pri- 
vate physicians in the United States have 
emphasized how much each person can do 
to maintain good health by a regimen of 
good diet, proper exercise, and the avoid- 
ance of substance abuse. This campaign is 
beginning to bear fruit, and the United 
States is experiencing encouraging reduc- 
tions in the incidence of heart disease and 
stroke. 

It is appropriate that as all member gov- 
ernments commemorate World Health Day, 
we should join other members of the World 
Health Organization in promoting healthful 
living and physical fitness and in pledging 
our continued support to improving the 
health of all the people who inhabit this 
planet. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
226, has designated the week of April 6 
through April 12, 1986, as “World Health 
Week,” and April 7, 1986, as “World Health 
Day,” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of these events. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 6 
through April 12, 1986, as World Health 
Week, and April 7, 1986, as World Health 
Day. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate programs and activities and by resolving 
to attend to personal health through good 
nutrition, appropriate physical exercise, and 
the avoidance of such unhealthful practices 
as smoking and abuse of alcohol and drugs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., April 8, 1986] 
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President’s Export Council Cancer Control Month, 1986 
Appointment of Two Members. Proclamation 5455. April 7, 1986 
April 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Export 
Council: 


Paul Robert Locigno, of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed Henry Zenzie. Mr. Locigno is director, 
Office of Government Affairs for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 1983 to 
present. He graduated from Case Western Re- 
serve University (B.A., 1976). Mr. Locigno re- 
sides in Lorton, VA, and he was born Septem- 
ber 17, 1948, in Cleveland, OH. 

Marina Von Neumann Whitman, of New Jersey. 
She would succeed Robert G. Schwartz. Dr. 
V.N. Whitman is vice president and chief econ- 
omist with General Motors Corp., 1979 to 
present. She graduated from Radcliffe College 
(B.A., 1956) and Columbia University (M.A. and 
Ph.D.). She is married, has two children, and 
resides in Princeton, NJ. Dr. V.N. Whitman was 
born March 6, 1935, in New York, NY. 


Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation 





Nomination of Richard J. Fitzgerald To Be 
a Member of the Board of Trustees. 
April 7, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard J. Fitzgerald to be 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation for 
a term expiring December 10, 1991. This is 
a reappointment. 

Judge Fitzgerald has been serving on this 
Board since 1982. He is currently the pre- 
siding judge of the criminal division of the 
circuit court of Cook County. Judge Fitz- 
gerald graduated from St. Louis University 
School of Law. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in South Holland, IL. 
Judge Fitzgerald was born January 23, 
1914, in Hammond, IN. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This Nation’s investment in basic cancer 
research has led us to an unprecedented 
understanding of the cancer cell. With this 
new knowledge, we are undertaking major 
efforts to prevent cancer; to reverse the 
process once it starts; to find ways to acti- 
vate the body’s own immune system; and to 
treat the disease and its symptoms more 
effectively. 


Our scientists are giving us an abundance 
of new information about behavior and pre- 
cautions we can take to help protect us 
against cancer. 


Much evidence suggests that diets high in 
fiber and low in fat may reduce cancer risk. 
We can adopt a daily diet high in fiber by 
choosing plenty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and whole-grain breads and cereals. We can 
reduce animal fat intake by choosing low- 
fat and lean foods, and by using low-fat 
cooking methods. 


Smoking-related cancers are the most 
preventable. This past year, new data 
showed that the incidence of lung cancer in 
white men decreased significantly for the 
first time in at least half a century. This 
decrease comes 20 years after men began 
to stop smoking in substantial numbers. 
This proves that individuals can successfully 
reduce their cancer risk by not smoking. 


This message is especially important for 
women, whose rates of lung cancer show no 
signs of leveling off or decreasing. In fact, 
lung cancer is expected to surpass breast 
cancer this year as the leading cause of 
cancer deaths among women. Rates of lung 
cancer are also high for black men. 


The growing popularity of smokeless to- 
bacco products among our youth, particu- 
larly teenage boys, is of great concern. 
Early this year, medical experts concluded 
that there is strong evidence that such 
forms of tobacco cause cancer of the mouth. 
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Some promising findings this year give 
new hope to cancer patients. Scientists re- 
ported a totally new approach to cancer 
treatment, an approach that activates the 
immune system to destroy cancer cells in 
some patients. Extensive studies are under- 
way to refine and perfect the treatment so 
that it can become widely available as soon 
as possible. 


We have set as a national goal reduction 
of the national cancer death rate by one- 
half of its 1980 level by the year 2000. This 
can be achieved through the active involve- 
ment of all Americans. 


In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution (52 Stat. 148; 
36 U.S.C. 150) requesting the President to 
issue an annual proclamation declaring 
April to be Cancer Control Month. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1986 as 
Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gover- 
nors of the fifty States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask the health care professionals, com- 
munications industry, food industry, com- 
munity groups, women’s organizations, and 
all other interested persons and groups to 
unite during this appointed time to reaffirm 
publicly our Nation’s continuing commit- 
ment to control cancer. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:28 p.m., April 8, 1986] 


Note: The text. of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 


National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5456. April 7, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today, many Americans are working, at- 
tending school, caring for families, or re- 
suming normal life in their communities 
after receiving a transplanted organ or 
other tissue. But many others still wait for 
such transplants in order to improve or 
even save their lives. 

The need for donors far surpasses the 
supply. Current medical technology enables 
the transplantation of organs and tissues in- 
cluding kidney, heart, heart-lung, lung, 
liver, pancreas, skin, cornea, bone, and 
bone marrow. But the greatest obstacle to 
making these life-sustaining and life-saving 
transplants possible is the shortage of 
donors. 

All Americans must know what they can 
do to consent to become organ and tissue 
donors. By completing a uniform donor 
card and carrying it at all times, anyone can 
give the gift of life to people in desperate 
need of organs and tissues for transplanta- 
tion. It is especially important for would-be 
donors to make their intentions known to 
family members, so that appropriate action 
can be taken promptly when the time 
comes. 

Americans are a caring and giving 
people, so it is fitting that we as a Nation 
should encourage organ and tissue donation 
and increase public awareness of the possi- 
bilities and the need. I ask every American 
to consider organ and tissue donation, and I 
ask the media to assist in informing the 
public of the great need that exists. Togeth- 
er, we can make organ and tissue donation 
another expression of American generosity. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-203, has 
designated the week beginning April 20 
through April 26, 1986, as “National Organ 
and Tissue Donor Awareness Week” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
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issue a proclamation in observance of this 
occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 20 through April 26, 
1986, as National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week. I urge all health care pro- 
fessionals, educators, the media, public and 
private organizations, and all Americans to 
join me in promoting greater and more 
widespread awareness and acceptance of 
this humanitarian practice. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., April 8, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Jay B. Stephens as Deputy 
Counsel to the President. April 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Jay B. Stephens to be Deputy 
Counsel to the President. He will succeed 
Richard A. Hauser. 

Since 1985 Mr. Stephens has been an As- 
sociate Deputy Attorney General, Depart- 
ment of Justice. Prior to the above appoint- 
ment, he served as Deputy Associate Attor- 
ney General, Department of Justice (1983- 
1985); Special Counsel to the Assistant At- 
torney General, Criminal Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice (1981-1983); Assistant 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia (1977-1981); Associate General 
Counsel, Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (1976-1977); Assistant Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor, Watergate Special Pros- 
ecution Force, Department of Justice 
(1974-1975); and an associate with the law 
firm of Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering (1973- 
1974). 
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Mr. Stephens was graduated from Har- 
vard College receiving an A.B. in 1968. He 
was the recipient of the Frank Knox Memo- 
rial fellowship to Oxford University (New 
College), Oxford, England (1968-1969). In 
1973 he earned a J.D. degree from Harvard 
Law School. He was born November 5, 
1946, in Akron, IA. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of C. Christopher Cox as 
Senior Associate Counsel to the President. 
April 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of C. Christopher Cox to be 
Senior Associate Counsel to the President. 
He will succeed David B. Waller. 

Since 1984 Mr. Cox has been a partner 
with the law firm of Latham & Watkins in 
Newport Beach, CA. Prior to that time he 
was a lecturer on business administration at 
Harvard Business School (1982-1983); an as- 
sociate at Latham & Watkins (1978-1982); 
and a clerk to the Honorable Herbert Y.C. 
Choy, United States Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Cox was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California receiving a B.A. 
in 1973. In 1977 he earned a M.B.A. degree 
from Harvard Business School and a J.D. 
degree from Harvard Law School, where he 
was a member of the Harvard Law Review. 
He was born October 16, 1952, in St. Paul, 
MN. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Robert M. Kruger as 
Associate Counsel to the President. 
April 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert M. Kruger to be Asso- 
ciate Counsel to the President. He will suc- 
ceed John G. Roberts, Jr. 
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Since 1982 Mr. Kruger has been an asso- 
ciate in the Los Angeles and Washington 
offices of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. 

Mr. Kruger graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1979) and the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School (J.D., 1982). He is 
married and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
He was born May 7, 1957, in Passaic, NJ. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Alan Charles Raul as 
Associate Counsel to the President. 
April 8, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Alan Charles Raul to be Asso- 
ciate Counsel to the President. He will suc- 
ceed Deborah K. Owen. 

Since 1981 Mr. Raul has been an associate 
in the New York and Washington offices of 
Debevoise & Plimpton. From 1980 to 1981, 
he was a law clerk to the Honorable Mal- 
colm R. Wilkey, U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Raul was a consultant to Reagan- 
Bush ’84 in New York. 

Mr. Raul was graduated from Harvard 
College receiving an A.B. degree in 1975. 
In 1977 he earned a M.P.A. degree from 
Harvard University, Kennedy School of 
Government and in 1980 a J.D. degree 
from Yale Law School. He was born Sep- 
tember 9, 1954, in the Bronx, NY. 


Contadora Negotiations With 
Nicaragua 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 8, 1986 





We made note of Nicaragua’s intransi- 
gence there in negotiations. It is regrettable 
that Nicaragua has not engaged in serious 
negotiations in Panama City with the Con- 
tadora countries. It is clear that other Cen- 
tral American countries were prepared to 
have serious discussions. The Nicaraguans 
refused to take part in constructive talks. 


We note that the communique gives 
Nicaragua another week to reconsider its 
position. It is also interesting to note that 
the behind-the-scenes role of Cubans in ad- 
vising the Nicaraguan delegation has come 
to light. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:20 a.m. 


Secretary of the Air Force 





Nomination of Edward C. Aldridge, Jr. 
April 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward C. Aldridge, Jr., to 
be Secretary of the Air Force. He would 
succeed Russell A. Rourke. 


Mr. Aldridge currently serves as Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, a position he has 
held since 1981. He was vice president, 
strategic systems group of the System Plan- 
ning Corp. (1977-1981). Previously, Mr. Al- 
dridge served on the staff of the Secretary 
of Defense as Director, Planning and Eval- 
uation (1976-1977), and as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Strategic Programs) 
in 1974-1976. Mr. Aldridge was a Senior 
Management Associate in the Office of 
Management and Budget (1973-1974); man- 
ager of advanced concepts for LTV Aero- 
space Corp. (1972-1973); Director, Strategic 
Defense Division, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (1967-1972); and manager, missile 
and space division, Douglas Aircraft Co. 
(1961-1967). 

Mr. Aldridge graduated from Texas A&M 
University (B.S., 1960) and Georgia Institute 
of Technology (M.S., 1962). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Vienna, 
VA. Mr. Aldridge was born August 18, 
1938, in Houston, TX. 
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United States Ambassador at Large 


Federal Labor Relations Authority 





Nomination of Paul H. Nitze. 
April 8, 1986 





Nomination of Jean McKee To Be a 
Member. April 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul H. Nitze, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as Ambassador at Large. 

Mr. Nitze was an accountant with Con- 
tainer Corporation of America in Bridge- 
port, CT, from 1928 to 1929; and vice presi- 
dent of Dillon, Read and Co., in New York, 
NY, from 1929 to 1938 and also from 1939 
to 1941. From 1938 to 1939, he was presi- 
dent of P.H. Nitze and Co. in New York 
City. He was Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs at the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, DC, from 1941 to 1942. He was 
Chief of Bureau of the Board of Economic 
Warfare (1942-1943), Director of Bureau of 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
(1943-1944), and Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff at the Department of State 
(1946-1953). From 1953 to 1961, he was 
president of the Foreign Service Education- 
al Foundation in Washington, DC. He was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs (1961-1963), Secre- 
tary of the Navy (1963-1967), Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense (1967-1969), and a 
member of the United States delegation to 
the strategic arms limitation talks (1969- 
1974). From 1974 to 1981, he was a self- 
employed consultant in Washington, DC. 
Since 1981 he has been with the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency as head of the United States delega- 
tion, Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces, 
with the rank of Ambassador (1981-1984); 
and since January 1984 he has been Special 
Representative for Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Negotiations, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. He has also been adviser to the 
President and Secretary of State on arms 
control matters. His foreign languages are 
German and French. 


Mr. Nitze graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1928). He is married to the 
former Phyllis Pratt, and they have four 
children. He was born January 26, 1907, in 
Amherst, MA. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jean McKee to be a 
member of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing July 1, 1989. She would succeed William 
J. McGinnis, Jr. 

Ms. McKee has been Executive Director, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
since 1983. Previously, she was director of 
government relations for the General Mills 
Restaurant Group, 1980-1983; a member of 
the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy in 1979; and chief of staff 
for the minority leader of the New York 
State Assembly in 1978. In 1976 Ms. McKee 
served as the Deputy Administrator of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration in Washington, DC, and succeeded 
John W. Warner as Administrator through 
June 1977. She served on the staff of Sena- 
tor Jacob K. >avits from 1967 to 1975. 

Ms. McKee graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege (B.A., 1951), is single, and resides in 
Washington, DC. She was born June 20, 
1929, in New Haven, CT. 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Appointment of Four Members. 
April 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Executive Exchange for terms of 2 years. 
These are new positions. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, of 
California. 

Robert A. Beck, of New Jersey, is chairman of the 
board and CEO of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America in Newark, NJ. He graduated 
from Syracuse University (B.S., 1950), is mar- 
ried, and has five children. Mr. Beck was born 
October 6, 1925, in New York, NY. 
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Donald J. Devine, of Maryland, is consulting di- 
rector of Campaign America in Alexandria, VA. 
He graduated from St. John’s University 
(B.B.A., 1959), City University (M.A., 1965), and 
Syracuse University (Ph.D., 1967). Mr. Devine 
is married and has four children. He was born 
April 4, 1937, in Bronxville, NY. 


Constance J. Horner, of the District of Columbia, 
is Director, Office of Personnel Management. 
She graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (B.A., 1964) and the University of Chica- 
go (M.A., 1967). Mrs. Horner is married and has 
two children. She was born February 2, 1942, 
in Summit, NJ. 





Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. April 9, 1986 





The President. 1 am delighted to have 
this opportunity to be with all of you today. 
I know the purpose of this get-together is 
some back-and-forth between us, so I'll try 
to keep my remarks short. 

But this is a very influential group, and 
what politician worth his salt would give up 
the chance to make a few points to you this 
morning? It reminds me of a story that my 
friend Punch Sulzberger tells about the 
time he had lunch at the White House. 
That evening he went home and called his 
mother, who, as you know, is the most re- 
markable woman. And he said to her, 
“Mother, today I had lunch at the White 
House with the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of State.” “Yes, 
dear,” his mother said dryly, “and what did 
they want?” [Laughter] 

I didn’t want this opportunity to go by 
without pointing to some of the enormous 
changes that we’ve seen in American poli- 
tics during this decade. I don’t have to 
remind those of you who report and edit 
the news of the scope of this change, but I 
do think it’s.a good idea now and then to 
take a moment and reflect on the meaning 
of that change and gain some perspective 
on a decade that is now more than half 
over. 


I’m sure you all remember that when we 
took office in 1981, we faced appalling eco- 
nomic conditions, and that’s not to mention 
the crisis of confidence in America’s mili- 
tary strength and her international prestige. 
Our program for economic recovery was 
much criticized, and getting it through the 
Congress was the first of many tough strug- 
gles to come. We also faced opposition to 
our efforts to restore America’s military 
strength and carry out a foreign policy that 
pursued peace while it also sought to halt 
Soviet expansionism and expand the bor- 
ders of freedom. 

Much of this opposition was understand- 
able. A number of the people in policy and 
opinionmaking circles had trouble dealing 
with the new ideas that we brought to 
Washington. As Bill Buckley once put it: 
“Though liberals do a great deal of talking 
about hearing other points of view, it some- 
times shocks them to learn that there are 
other points of view.” But despite the paro- 
chialism of some of our critics, our pro- 
grams, with the support of the American 
people, gain passage. 

I think the results achieved thus far with 
the revitalization of the economy, our mili- 
tary strength, and the restoration of our 
international prestige bear out the merit of 
our conservative ideas. 

A few years back, our simple efforts to 
get some aid to El Salvador so a democratic 
government could be firmly established 
there met with fierce opposition. But 
thanks in no small part to the Salvadoran 
people who braved guerrilla threats and 
gunfire to march to the polls, we prevailed; 
and so did the dream of democracy. 

My favorite story is of an elderly woman 
standing in line waiting hours to vote in the 
hot sunshine in that first El Salvador elec- 
tion. And she had been hurt by the guerril- 
las because of her determination to vote, 
and they had told her that they would kill 
her and her friends if she went on and 
voted. And she said, “You may kill me, and 
you may kill my family, my friends; you 
can’t kill us all.” And so she went in defi- 
ance of them and stood and voted. 

I can’t help but mention the Grenada op- 
eration also in connection with these things. 
It was hardly underway when some of our 
critics took to the airwaves to denounce our 
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efforts there as “rampant militarism.” But 
just as the people of El Salvador spoke out 
in their own way, so, too, our medical stu- 
dents and the people of Grenada provided 
all the eloquent rebuttals that were needed. 

In a curious way, though, though being 
wrong about the issues, whether it’s the 
economy or Central America, doesn’t seem 
to discourage our critics. I’d hardly gotten 
through my televised address asking sup- 
port for the freedom fighters in Nicaragua 
when some voices were questioning some 
of the charges I made against the Sandinista 
regime. For example, that the Sandinistas 
engaged in vicious acts of anti-Semitism, 
and that they’d been deeply involved in the 
illicit drug trade. 

Well, again, fortunately, some of the 
doubters were quickly rebutted. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith quickly 
issued a strong statement confirming the 
truth of what we said about the persecution 
of Jews in Nicaragua. And on the illicit 
drug-trafficking charge, I was grateful to a 
number of publications for editorially out- 
lining the depth and extent of the evidence 
against the Sandinistas. A massive report by 
the President’s Commission on Organized 
Crime on the international drug trade, for 
example, discussed the Sandinistas’ partici- 
pation in the drug trade. Extremely persua- 
sive testimony has also come from Alvaro 
Baldizon, the former chief investigator of 
the special investigations commission of the 
ministry of interior in Nicaragua. 

And by the way, besides his descriptions 
of what he learned about the Sandinistas’ 
involvement in the drug trade, Senor Baldi- 
zon’s testimony called, Inside the Sandinista 
Regime: A Special Investigator’s Perspec- 
tive. This is a richly detailed, harrowing 
look at the Sandinista regime. It’s been pub- 
lished by the State Department, and I rec- 
ommend it to you. I think your readers 
would be intrigued by his revelations, espe- 
cially his portrait of Sandinista leaders like 
Interior Minister Tomas Borge and that 
gentleman’s often successful attempts to 
mislead visiting dignitaries. 

I hope you'll permit me one other recom- 
mendation. Jaime Chamorro, the editor of 
La Prensa, the heavily censored but last re- 
maining nongovernment newspaper in Ma- 
nagua, recently wrote an article for the 
Washington Post. He put it quite plainly. 
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He said the Sandinistas are transforming the 
Nicaraguan revolution, fought for by all 
Nicaraguans, into a revolution that serves 
the purposes of Marxism-Leninism. And he 
went on to say the Sandinistas want to use 
his country as—and I’m quoting—‘“a beach- 
head for Communist expansion.” He said 
they were filling Nicaragua with “interna- 
tionalists whose aims are the expansion of 
Communist influence and Soviet domina- 
tion in the region.” And he adds, “When 
Latin America or much of Latin America is 
under the influence of the Eastern bloc, 
NATO will no longer be in Europe; it will 
be in San Antonio, Texas.” 

You know—he said that. I’m just quoting. 
[Laughter] 

You know—a number of people here in 
Washington have said that we can win the 
support for the freedom fighters only on 
the strength of the national security issue. 
Well, I agree with Senor Chamorro that the 
national security issue is very important; 
but, you know, sometimes I think Washing- 
ton people forget that self-interest doesn’t 
really count as much with the American 
people as it does in this town. But I think 
you know that over the long run, the Amer- 
ican people are a little more enlightened 
than that; that they respond readily to 
what’s right and what’s wrong, what’s good 
and bad, and not just “what’s in it for me?” 
I think that’s why support for the freedom 
fighters is growing in this country. 

The American people are just now get- 
ting the facts about the Sandinista regime: 
its atrocities against groups like the Miskito 
Indians; its persecution of Jews and Chris- 
tians; the verbal attacks on Cardinal 
Obando, whom we intend to prevent from 
becoming the Cardinal Mindszenty of this 
hemisphere. And the list goes on. The sav- 
ageness and inhumanity of this regime is a 
story that is waiting to be told. 

We know now that the Cubans knew and 
approved of Sandinista plans for their 
recent incursion into Honduras and that 
each day’s delay in assisting the freedom 
fighters increases the chances of a perma- 
nent Soviet beachhead of aggression on the 
North American mainland. 

The Sandinistas, the Cubans, and the So- 
viets want a military, not a political, solu- 
tion to the problem of Central America. 
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And that’s why it’s imperative for the 
House of Representatives to approve the 
legislation recently passed by the Senate, 
legislation that provides the freedom fight- 
ers with our full aid package, especially the 
defensive weapons they need to protect 
themselves. 

Now, that’s been enough of a monolog, 
and I understand there’s a dialog in the 
offing. So, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. We will have questions from 
the floor. Let me remind you that members 
only will ask questions, and please state 
clearly your name and your newspaper af- 
filiation so that not only the others in the 
hall but the President can understand who 
you are. 

I'll recognize the questioners, and some 
I'll recognize—Dick Smyser, Dick? 


Former President Marcos of the 
Philippines 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Dick Smeizer, from 
the Oak Ridger in Oakridge, Tennessee. 
President Marcos said during his interview 
with Ted Koppel last Thursday night that in 
effect he was doublecrossed. He said that all 
of a sudden the administration would not 
answer his telephone calls. He said that 
when he went to Clark Air Force Base he 
thought he was going elsewhere in the Phil- 
ippines, and it was only after he was on the 
plane that he learned that he was going to 
Guam. Would you comment on his accusa- 
tions? 

The President. | think that my friend, Mr. 
Marcos, has been misinformed by some. As 
a matter of fact, I had a personal represent- 
ative that was meeting with him quite con- 
sistently. Our only practice, or what we did 
during that entire time, was to try and see 
that the Philippines, which historically the 
Filipino people have been our close 
friends—that this did not degenerate into 
civil war. And when he himself publicly an- 
nounced his refusal to order the army to 
fight, we were very pleased with that, and I 
thought it was very worthy of him that he 
did that. And this was all, that we just 
wanted to see that there would be no civil 
war. And we respect him for his willingness 
to leave the island. But as far as we knew, 
he was aware that his destination when he 
left the palace was Clark Field. 





Q. And you’re in effect saying that Presi- 
dent Marcos misspoke himself or stated a 
falsehood when he said he thought he was 
going to somewhere else in the Philippines? 

The President. | think maybe he was mis- 
informed. [Laughter] Happens to every 
president. [Laughter] 

The Chairman. Over here on my left. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Heath Merriwether, with the Miami 
Herald. Mr. President, diplomatically you’ve 
said you supported the Contadora peace ini- 
tiative in Central America. Yet those na- 
tions of the Contadora pact have said that 
they don’t think that aid to the contras will 
help their efforts. How do you resolve the 
contradiction between support of the Con- 
tadora initiative and your own push for aid 
to the contras? 

The President. Well, we may disagree on 
whether it is necessary now to give this, of 
course—and we do believe it is necessary, 
and I’m wondering if their view would not 
be the same about help to the contras in 
view of what just happened in the last 
meeting. Because once again—and we have 
subscribed to their goals that they have put 
down as to what it is they’re trying to 
achieve. And they know that we fully sub- 
scribe to them. But in its last meeting, it 
was Nicaragua, once again, the Sandinista 
government, that refused the proposals of 
Contadora and walked out. So, maybe now 
they'll join us in believing that there’s going 
to have to be some pressure put on the 
Sandinista government to make it return to 
the goals of the revolution against the 
Somoza regime. 

They announced publicly goals and in- 
formed the Organization of American 
States what their revolutionary goals were; 
and they were democracy, a pluralistic soci- 
ety, freedom of press, religion, freedom of 
speech, observance of human rights and the 
right of the people to choose their own gov- 
ernment. And that’s what is at issue. The 
Sandinistas were only part of that revolu- 
tion. And they ousted their revolutionary 
companions, who are mainly now the con- 
tras. Once the revolution succeeded, they 
took over and have established a totalitarian 
Communist State. And we think they’re not 
going to—when have we ever seen a Com- 
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munist government that has achieved that 
totalitarian statehood—when have we ever 
seen them voluntarily and without some 
pressure or force give up their power? So, 
we believe that arming the contras is neces- 
sary. And I hope maybe now the Contadora 
will agree with us. 

The Chairman. Don, on the right here. 


World Oil Prices 


Q. Don James, Wichita Falls Times and 
Record News. Mr. President, the free-fall in 
oil prices is concerning a lot of people, par- 
ticularly with respect to what it will do for 
exploration. Do you have any concerns 
about the long-term effect of a virtual halt 
in exploration for oil on the national securi- 


The President. Well, yes, and we hope 
that this whole thing will stabilize very 
quickly. We’re concerned lest some major 
producers in other parts of the world might 
start playing games with this, as if in an 
effort to eliminate competition. And if they 
have such ideas—I don’t know that they 
do—but if anyone does and has such an 
idea, of course, they would be looking for- 
ward to a time when they could then sky- 
rocket the prices on a kind of monopoly 
basis. But we still believe in the free 
market. We know that it now is a hardship 
for the oil-producing regions and industry 
here in America. 

At the same time, we can’t deny that it 
has been of great benefit to the rest of in- 
dustry in America; to our productivity, be- 
cause of the importance of energy as a part 
of production; and a benefit to our citizens 
with the lower prices. But I hope that the 
free marketplace can adjust. I’m resistant to 
the idea of government trying to inject 
itself and, through regulation and so forth, 
bring about a change because that never 
has worked. I have always stated that the 
nearest thing to eternal life we'll ever see 
on this Earth is a government program. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Bill. 

Press Coverage of Military Operations 

Q. Bill Ketter, from the Patriot Ledger 

in Quincy, Massachusetts. Mr. President, as 


you know, the members of AS&E and the 
press in general were concerned when the 
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press was excluded from the Grenada inva- 
sion some time ago. After that we worked 
out this situation with the Defense Depart- 
ment where we had these practice pools 
where reporters would be able to go with 
the military in these exercises. And recently 
in the Libyan encounter in the Gulf of 
Sidra there were six journalists that were on 
the U.S.S. Saratoga as part of a press pool, 
but when the military encounter began 
they were removed from the ship and 
flown back to Rome and were not even 
made aware of the fact that there was a 
military encounter going on in the Gulf of 
Sidra. I’d like to know if you can give us an 
explanation as to why the reporters were 
removed from the ship and if you could 
restate your attitude on reporters covering 
military encounters involving the United 
States? 

The President. Well, with the Grenada 
situation we had found out how leaky Wash- 
ington is in a number of things. We realized 
that for the safety of our men that that 
operation had to be top secret. It came 
about with a direct request to us from the 
other Caribbean island nations—that they 
didn’t have the power and asked us. As a 
matter of fact at about 3 o'clock in the 
morning it was relayed to me. If George 
Shultz ever asks you for a quiet weekend of 
golf at Augusta, don’t take him up on it. 
[Laughter] That’s where I was awakened. 
And I knew that we had to accede to their 
request. And we only had 48 hours to put 
this operation together, and we feared very 
definitely that any leak would result in 
higher casualties for our forces. We immedi- 
ately—that we had landed—as you know, 
then did provide the transportation and 
make possible the bringing in of the press. 

On this latest one that you are asking 
about, I was not aware of those six being 
taken off. Once there were hostilities we 
started trying to round up the press in Italy. 
But this—in response to the reports that we 
deliberately went in there as a provoca- 
tion—that was the seventh such maneuver, 
war games, you may want to call them, that 
we have conducted in that same area. And 
we knew that we were risking it—knowing 
the nature of Qadhafi—that there might 
possibly be something. And I’ve always had 
one order anyplace we ever sent our per- 
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sonnel. I declared to the Navy that it was 
my policy that if hostilities were launched 
against them—we’ll never send American 
military personnel without the right to fight 
back and fire back if they’re fired upon. So, 
that was the only rule that was in there. But 
we went in on what had been planned for 
months and months. And there will prob- 
ably be another such maneuver next year. 

And then, when the _ hostilities—when 
they did launch the attack against us, why, 
it was my understanding that then, follow- 
ing that, and when it did become an oper- 
ation, that we tried to round up the press 
and so inform them and make available to 
them the news. 

Q. Well, it’s our information that the six 
reporters or six journalists were removed 
from the ship and were not told about the 
military encounter that was going to occur 
once the ship went across the Line of 
Death.! But are you saying that you think 
the press should accompany the military on 
ail of its encounters? 

The President. Yes, and we have had such 
a policy. But I think also that you must 
understand where we believe that there is 
an operation where secrecy is so all-impor- 
tant that you give us the right to protect 
ourselves against a leak of information. And 
that leak does not necessarily come from 
you. We’ve found that the White House is 
the leakiest place I’ve ever been in. 
[Laughter] So, you’d be surprised how few 
people knew that we were planning that 
operation. Not even our Press Secretary 
knew. Not that he’s the leaker; we just kept 
it that close—[{laughter]. 

Q. Well, we’d like to be there for the 
leaks. [Laughter] 

The President. But I’m going to look into 
what you said about the six. 

The Chairman. Right here in front. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, Randy Hatch, from 
Ogden, Utah, the Ogden Standard Examin- 
er. After increasing terrorism and incidents 
of terrorism and reviewing all of the options 
available, do you have a specific plan of 
dealing with terrorism in the future now? 


1 Latitude 32° 30', which Libya claims is 
the boundary of its territorial waters. 


The President. Well, we're taking very 
serious—as I’ve said, we’re not going to just 
sit here and hold still. We’re trying to work 
with our allies, and we’ve been successful in 
part with regard to cooperation in intelli- 
gence matters. 

Last year, thanks to that cooperation be- 
tween our countries, we were able to abort 
126 planned terrorist attacks throughout 
the world. And we’re continuing to try and 
get more support now for action that would 
be appropriate in view of the greater 
threats that are being uttered of terrorist 
activities. And right now, with the most 
recent activities, I can’t get specific with 
you, because I can only tell you that we are 
investigating and trying to gather all of the 
information we can so that we can actually, 
with solid evidence, point a finger at who is 
responsible. 

Q. Can you indicate if it might be Mr. 
QadhafiP 

The President. Let us say he is definitely 
a suspect. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Over here on the right. 


Presidential Remarks on Opponents 


Q. Mr. President, I’m David Corcoran, 
from the Record of Hackensack, New 
Jersey. A personal question, if I may. I think 
Americans overwhelmingly regard you as a 
nice guy, and yet in your talk today and in 
talks around the country you have de- 
nounced your critics and liberals and the 
previous administration in a language that I 
think is unusually harsh for a President in 
the sixth year of what’s overwhelmingly 
considered to be a very successful adminis- 
tration. Can you tell us, sir, why, at this 
stage of your presidency, you find it neces- 
sary to engage in such attacks? 

The President. Well, now, my quoting of 
Bill Buckley and his line—is that what 
you're referring to as being harsh? I don’t 
often quote him because he uses too big of 
words. [Laughter] But I didn’t think that 
was harsh. There’s no question but that I 
am tagged throughout the world as being 
an arch-conservative, and I’ve always 
thought that I was kind of defending myself 
when I answered back. 

Back in the beginning of our economic 
program that started this recovery, I was 
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aware that my critics had named the pian 
Reaganomics, and I knew it was a success 
when they stopped calling it that. [Laugh- 
ter] But where have I been so—I don’t 
think I’ve been all that harsh. 

Q. Well, sir, would you say, then, that 
your remarks about liberals and your critics 
in the media are just a normal part of the 
ongoing dialog and exchange in the market- 
place of ideas? 

The President. Well, I'm sorry you took 
that yourself. I was very careful to say crit- 
ics and stop there. And there’s a good share 
of the 535 on Capitol Hill—and they aren’t 
connected to press—that are critics. And so, 
in front of this audience, I wasn’t going to 
actually tag my critics as being of the press. 
[Laughter] No, I recognize the right, and I 
go along with Thomas Jefferson. I will pro- 
tect and believe in a free press. I could say 
there is a section of the press that takes me 
on regularly, but it’s a controlled press: 
Pravda and Tass. And I don’t defend them 
at all. 

The Chairman. Take one more question. 

The President. One more. 

The Chairman. One more question. Over 
here. Mike. 


Media Coverage of Terrorist Acts 


Q. Mr. President, Mike Davies, The Hart- 
ford Courant. It has been said that publicity 
in a sense is the lifeblood of terrorism. Per- 
haps without so much publicity, terrorist 
acts might diminish in scope and in 
number. Would you care to comment, 
please, on how well or how poorly you 
think the American media have covered 
terrorist acts up to this point? 

The President. 1 know this talk about 
publicity and so forth, and I know that they 
strive for it. On the other hand, just trying 
to pretend that it doesn’t happen and keep- 
ing quiet about it isn’t going to end it. I 
think we all—and I mean by all, I mean 
that we, in our country, plus our friends 
and allies throughout the free world—have 
got to set down standards and make it plain 
that there will be retaliation and that ter- 
rorism cannot succeed, and thus part of our 
policy is that we will never pay off terrorists 
because that only encourages more of it. 

I think the only time that I ever won- 
dered about the media was in the terrorist 
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kidnapping of a plane in Beirut, and then 
when Nabih Berri took away from the origi- 
nal hijackers our people and held them and 
then started negotiating for their release. I 
did wonder why one of the press that was 
present, when they could come in and out, 
go back to their hotels at night and then 
meet with Nabih Berri the next day—and 
there he sat, flanked by their fellow Ameri- 
cans who were prisoners, kidnap victims, 
even though Nabih had not been the man 
who hijacked the plane. He hijacked it from 
the hijackers. And I wondered why at some 
time someone didn’t say: “Why, we are 
Americans. We’ve committed no crime or 
anything. We’re going when this press con- 
ference is over—be able to walk out of here 
and go where we want to go. Why can’t 
those other Americans who’ve committed 
no crime against anyone—why can’t they 
walk out of here with us?” And I would’ve 
liked to have seen the look on his face on 
the TV news program if someone had asked 
him that question at the time. 

So, if it ever happens again, maybe some- 
one will think of it—ask that question. 
[Laughter] 

The Chairman. We thank you very much, 
Mr. President. We appreciate your being 
here. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 
Thank you. Have a good lunch. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 

Robert P. Clark, president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and vice presi- 
dent of news for Harte-Hanks Newspapers, 
acted as chairman of the question-and-an- 
swer session. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Robert Clifton Duncan To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Research and 
Technology). April 9, 1986 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Clifton Duncan to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Technology). He would succeed 
Robert S. Cooper. 
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Dr. Duncan joined the Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge, MA, in 1968 and is presently 
serving as vice president of engineering. 
Previously he served at Polaroid as assistant 
vice president (1969-1975). He was Chief of 
the Guidance and Control Division at 
NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center, Hous- 
ton, TX, in 1964-1967. He was special as- 
sistant to the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in 1961-1963. He was 
Chief, Space Programs Branch, in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations in 
1960-1961. 

Dr. Duncan graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.S., 1945), the 
United States Naval Academy Postgraduate 
School (B.S., 1953), and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (M.A., 1954; Sc.D., 
1960). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Weston, MA. He was born No- 
vember 21, 1923, in Jonesville, VA. 


International Monetary Fund 





Nomination of Mary Kate Bush To Be 
United States Alternate Executive Director. 
April 9, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary Kate Bush to be 
United States Alternate Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund for a 
term of 2 years. This is a reappointment. 

Ms. Bush has been serving as United 
States Alternate Executive Director of the 
International Monetary Fund since Decem- 
ber 1983. Previously she was special assist- 
ant to the Deputy Secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Treasury. She was vice president 
and team leader of the world corporate de- 
partment at Bankers Trust Co. in 1979- 
1982. 

She graduated from Fisk University (B.A., 
1969) and the University of Chicago 
(M.B.A., 1971).,She was born April 9, 1948, 
in Birmingham, AL, and now resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Compact of Free Association 
With Palau 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation To Approve a 
Compact With a Jurisdiction of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

April 9, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


There is enclosed a draft of a Joint Reso- 
lution to approve the “Compact of Free As- 
sociation,” the negotiated instrument set- 
ting forth the future political relationship 
between the United States and Palau, a po- 
litical jurisdiction of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

This Compact of Free Association is the 
result of more than sixteen years of continu- 
ous and comprehensive negotiations, span- 
ning the administrations of four Presidents. 
The transmission of the proposed Joint Res- 
olution today, and congressional enactment 
of it, marks the last step in the process for 
approval of the Compact. 

The full text of the Compact is part of the 
draft Joint Resolution, which I request be 
introduced, referred to the appropriate 
committees, and enacted. I also request that 
the Congress note the agreements subsidi- 
ary to the Compact. Also enclosed is a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis to facilitate your 
consideration of the Compact. 

On March 30, 1984, and again on Febru- 
ary 20, 1985, I submitted to Congress a 
Compact of Free Association relating to the 
Marshall Islands and the Federated States of 
Micronesia, two other jurisdictions of the 
Trust Territory. That Compact was ap- 
proved as House Joint Resolution 187 by 
Congress on December 13, 1985, and with 
my signature on January 14, 1986, became 
Public Law 99-239. The people of the 
fourth jurisdiction of the Trust Territory— 
the Northern Mariana Islands—have voted 
to become a United States territory when 
the Trusteeship is terminated. The Con- 
gress approved their political status instru- 
ment as Public Law 94-241. 

The defense and land use provisions of 
the Compact with Palau, and the right of 
the United States to foreclose access to the 
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area for military purposes of third countries, 
are of great importance to our strategic po- 
sition in the Pacific and enable us to contin- 
ue preserving regional security and peace. 
Under the Palau Compact, the minimum 
term of United States defense authority and 
responsibility will be ‘ifty years; otherwise, 
the Palau Compact is very similar to the 
Compact that the Congress approved for 
the Marshall Islands and the Federated 
States of Micronesia. 


For almost four decades, the Trust Terri- 
tory has been administered under a Trust- 
eeship Agreement with the United Nations 
Security Council, which the United States 
entered into pursuant to the Joint Resolu- 
tion of July 18, 1947. This Compact of Free 
Association with the government of Palau 
fulfills our commitment under that Agree- 
ment to bring about self-government in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed wishes 
of the Palauan people. Termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement and the formal as- 
sumption of freely chosen political status ar- 
rangements by all parts of the present Trust 
Territory are important foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States. 

The Compact with Palau was signed for 
the United States by Ambassador Fred M. 
Zeder II and the President of the Republic 
of Palau on January 10, 1986. It was ap- 
proved on January 24, 1986, by both houses 
of the Palau National Congress. On Febru- 
ary 21, 1986, the Compact was approved by 
the Palauan people in a United Nations ob- 
served plebiscite. The President of Palau 
has certified that the approval process has 
been completed in full compliance with 
Palau’s constitutional requirements. 


Enactment of this draft Joint Resolution 
approving the Compact of Free Association 
for Palau will complete the enterprise of 
self-government we began with the peoples 
of the Trust Territory many years ago. It is 
the final step preceding full termination of 
the Trusteeship Agreement. Therefore, I 
urge the Congress to approve the Compact 
of Free Association for Palau. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 9, 1986. 
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The President’s 
News Conference of 
April 9, 1986 





The Federal Budget and Aid to the 
Contras 


The President. 1 have a brief statement 
here before taking your questions. I’d like 
to touch briefly on two important issues. 
First, the deadline for Americans paying 
their taxes, April 15th, will be upon us in 
less than a week. April 15th is also the date 
that the Congress is required to complete 
work on a budget resolution. 

Tens of millions of Americans will meet 
their deadline; they'll pay their taxes even 
if they have to spend the entire weekend 
figuring out how much they owe. But will 
Congress meet its deadline for the budget 
resolution? We hear the same tattered old 
argument that the American people are un- 
dertaxed. Well, the American people are 
not undertaxed, but their patience is over- 
taxed. 

Today, taxes take the same share of the 
gross national product as during the seven- 
ties, but government spending as a share of 
gross national product has soared up and 
up. So, I urge the Congress to forget about 
raising taxes and concentrate instead on 
controlling spending and putting govern- 
ment’s financial house in order. And that'll 
help our economy and continue the best 
economic expansion this country’s seen in a 
quarter of a century. 

Second issue is aid to the Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters. Two events in recent 
weeks have underscored the urgency of our 
aid request to the democratic resistance. 
First, the Nicaraguan Communists sent 
troops into Honduras on a search-and-de- 
stroy mission to kill off the freedom fight- 
ers. Second, the Sandinista Communists tor- 
pedoed the Contadora talks, talks conduct- 
ed with 12 other Latin countries who seek 
peace in the region. And these events dem- 
onstrate that the Nicaraguan Communists 
will never make peace with their neighbors 
or with their own people unless the pres- 
sure on them increases. 

The Communists must realize that they 
cannot crush their opponents, and our as- 
sistance can ensure that the freedom fight- 
ers are not crushed. That assistance will 
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give Nicaraguans a choice, and it will give 
diplomacy a chance. Four out of five Cen- 
tral American countries now have demo- 
cratic governments; democracies that our 
bipartisan policies helped to bring about. 
We must stick to this bipartisan strategy. 
And this coming week, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be called upon to maintain 
that tradition. 

Action now is essential, and we cannot 
afford further delay. This proposal must not 
be held hostage to any other legislation. 
Through its vote next week, the House can 
show the world that the United States is 
determined to defend freedom in Central 
America. 

The Soviet Union, Fidel Castro, and the 
Sandinistas are determined to make the 
region a Communist enclave. Well, we must 
not and we will not permit that to happen. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 


Colonel Qadhafi and International 
Terrorism 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any solid 
evidence that Qadhafi is responsible for the 
recent acts of terrorism? And if you are 
contemplating major retaliation, won’t you 
be killing a lot of innocent people? I’d like 
to follow up. 

The President. Helen, we have consider- 
able evidence, over quite a long period of 
time, that Qadhafi has been quite outspo- 
ken about his participation in urging on and 
supporting terrorist acts—a kind of warfare, 
as he has called it. 

Right now, however, I can’t answer you 
specifically on this other, because we’re 
continuing with our intelligence work and 
gathering evidence on these most recent 
attacks, and we’re not ready yet to speak on 
that. And any action that we might take 
would be dependent on what we learn. And 
so, I can’t go further. 

Q. Mr. President, I know you must have 
given it a lot of thought, but what do you 
think is the real reason that Americans are 
the prime target of terrorism? Could it be 
our policies? 

The President. Well, we know that this 
mad dog of the Middle East has a goal of a 


world revolution, Moslem fundamentalist’ 


revolution, which is targeted on many of his 
own Arab compatriots. And where we 


figure in that, I don’t know. Maybe we’re 
just the enemy because—it’s a little like 
climbing Mount Everest—because we’re 
here. But there’s no question but that he 
has singled us out more and more for 
attack, and we’re aware of that. As I say, 
we're gathering evidence as fast as we can. 

Q. Mr. President, Colonel Qadhafi threat- 
ened today to escalate the violence against 
American civilians and military targets 
throughout the world if his country is at- 
tacked. Does he have the ability to strike 
here on American soil? 

The President. Well, we know that there 
are a number of his countrymen in this 
country. He has even suggested that he 
could call upon people to do that. And we 
certainly do not overlook that possibility. 
We're going to be on the alert and on 
guard for anything he might do. He has 
threatened repeatedly, and recently, that 
he will bring that kind of warfare to our 
shores, directly here. 

Of course, it’s kind of hard to keep up 
with him, because just a short time after 
this recent TWA explosion, he went on the 
air to state that this was an attack on inno- 
cent civilians and pure terrorism, and he 
wouldn’t have anything to do with that. 
That’s the same man that referred to the 
slaughter of the innocents in Rome and 
Vienna airports as a noble act. 

So, I don’t know whether you count on 
what he says for your real information. I 
think you just ignore that and go looking 
for facts. 

Q. What precautions would you say 
Americans can take to prevent terrorist at- 
tacks at home? 

The President. Well, we’re doing every- 
thing that we can, and I think all of the law 
enforcement agencies of America are alert- 
ed of this fact. And we’re not entirely help- 
less because, as I pointed out, I believe 
sometime recently—or the last time we 
were here—that in the last year we have 
aborted through our intelligence gathering 
in cooperation with our allies, we have 
aborted 126 planned terrorist attacks that 
never took place because of our having the 
information in advance. 

Johanna [Johanna Neuman, Gannett 
News Service]? How can you write with 
those mittens on? [Laughter] 
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Gulf of Sidra 


Q. Mr. President, you have said that the 
Gulf of Sidra maneuvers were designed to 
protect U.S. maritime rights. As Command- 
er in Chief, can you tell us what was so 
strategically important about the Gulf of 
Sidra in particular, or the concept of free- 
dom of navigation in general, that you 
would risk the lives of American soldiers? 

The President. When we first came here, 
there had been a couple of years—that area 
of the Mediterranean, maybe because of its 
width and openness, has long been the 
place that has been chosen by our 6th Fleet 
there for the practice maneuvers that it 
must continue to take. And those maneu- 
vers are very often very similar because you 
have new recruits and new crews and so 
forth, and you have to keep in practice. 
And he, then, before we were here—he 
drew that line and said that the waters 
behind that line were his. The rest of the 
world denied that and said those are inter- 
national waters. But, for whatever reason, 
our Navy did not perform those maneuvers 
for a couple of years. And when we came 
here it was presented to us that if we did 
not just resume our normal practice, we 
could then give credence to his claim and 
just by our not ignoring that line establish 
the fact that it was his private preserve. 
And this was presented to me, and after full 
deliberation and consultation, I ruled that 
those who said this were right and that we 
should resume what had been a matter of 
practice with the 6th Fleet before. And so 
we did. And in 1981 we returned to having 
a maneuver. 

Now, it doesn’t mean that you sail in with 
a whole fleet just to thumb your nose at 
him across that line. You conduct the ma- 
neuvers out in the Mediterranean—but it 
does mean that there are some ships on the 
flank, some planes, that in the exercise will 
cross that line. 

So, it isn’t, as I say, a nose-to-nose con- 
frontation that you make just to show off. 
And this was true in ’81, but if you were to 
recall in ’81, two planes he sent out fired 
upon planes of ours. And we shot down 
those two planes, because I had ruled that 
any time there is going to be a possibility of 
hostility against our forces, they’re going to 
be allowed to defend themselves. Now, we 
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did that. Now, this maneuver was the sev- 
enth such maneuver that we have had in 
that area. So, it wasn’t an unusual thing that 
we set out to do. And he did open hostil- 
ities, and we closed them. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may, there is a wide 
perception, however, that the administra- 
tion was hoping to provoke Qadhafi and 
was prepared to escalate the military con- 
frontation in the Gulf of Sidra. And I was 
just wondering whether you had given 
thought to the number of American lives 
that might have perished there. 

The President. 1 have to tell you that 
there’s no decision that anyone in this office 
has to make that is harder to make than 
placing these young men and women of 
ours in uniform in a place where their lives 
are endangered. It is the most difficult 
thing to do. But it was not a deliberate 
provocation, and not sitting back saying, 
“Oh, goody, he’s going to show his hand, 
and we'll clobber him.” Not at all. 

But even the Soviet Union recognizes 
those as international waters. And, again, 
just by usage or nonusage there of that 
area, what had been a normal practice for 
us for a number of years, would, as I say, 
lend credence to his claim and one day 
you’d just find that the world had accepted 
this. So, I think we’ve done this before in 
other waters and other parts of the world 
and other nations have also—to make sure 
that international waters are recognized as 
such. 

And so, there are times when—yes, when 
people have to be endangered, but not idly 
and not just for a provocation. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]? 


Colonel Qadhafi and International 
Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, the U.S. is once again 
asking the Western allies to join with you 
and isolate Qadhafi. So far they have ex- 
pelled some Libyan diplomats in Paris and 
in Bonn, but they’ve taken no economic 
sanctions in the wake of these most recent 
attacks. How much of a disappointment is it 
to you that the Europeans have not fol- 
lowed suit, and what do you plan to do 
about it? 

The President. Well, we’re continuing to 
communicate with them and talk with 
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them, and we’re encouraged by what we’ve 
seen—these two countries who have taken 
some action along this line. And I’m quite 
sure that this will be a subject we'll be talk- 
ing about at the forthcoming summit with 
our allies. 

Q. Sir, if I could follow up on that. You’ve 
used some very tough rhetoric about Qa- 
dhafi. Tonight you called him the mad dog 
of the Middle East. Do you ever worry that 
perhaps you’re giving him exactly what he 
wants—the recognition of the highest office 
in this land? 

The President. You know, I’d never used 
the term mad dog before, but I saw one of 
you using it on television tonight, and I 
thought it sounded good. [Laughter] 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


SALT II Treaty 


Q. Mr. President, on the 20th of May, 
when the new U.S. submarine goes to sea 
for the first time, the United States will 
exceed the number of weapons allowed by 
the SALT II treaty unless you take two Po- 
seidon class submarines out of service. Will 
you do that? 

The President. Bill, 1 am waiting right 
now—we’ve touched upon this and are dis- 
cussing it, and I’m waiting for further re- 
ports on the actual violations of the Soviets. 
I know that I set a policy some time ago 
that we would continue to observe the re- 
straints of the SALT II treaty, but in keep- 
ing with whether the other signator to the 
treaty did so also. 

Now, we know there have been viola- 
tions, and we still have not come down 
hard on what balances what and what we 
should do. But we are willing to observe 
those restraints if they are willing, also. And 
I’m waiting for—we’ve had a lot of other 
things on our plate, so we just haven’t made 
a decision on this. 

Q. Well, sir, might you try what’s being 
called a proportional response, which is to 
say, instead of cutting up those old subma- 
rines, just drydocking them, which sort of 
walks the line in between? 

The President. Bill, this is all the kind of 
thing that we’re talking about, and we just 
have not made the final decision as yet. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Michael K. Deaver 


Q. Sir, a lot of people are saying that 
Michael K. Deaver is making a lot of money 
because of his influence with you and that 
that’s wrong. What do you think? 

The President. 1 have noticed all of that, 
and I’ve been very distressed by it. Sam, I 
have to tell you that I have the utmost faith 
in the integrity of Mike Deaver, and I’ve 
known him probably longer than anyone 
else in the administration back here. And I 
also have to tell you that Mike has never 
put the arm on me or sought anything or 
any influence from me since he has been 
out of government. So, I think maybe the 
criticism is just because he’s being darned 
successful, and deservedly so. 

Q. Well, sir, not just to beat up on Mike 
Deaver, there are others who have peddled 
their influence, either real or perceived. 
And some of them are doing it for govern- 
ments with which you have a quarrel. 
Angola comes to mind. What do you think 
about Washington PR firms trying to put 
the best foot forward for governments that 
we have a quarrel with? 

The President. Well, again, it’s private en- 
terprise, I guess, in our country. They don’t 
become my favorite person if they do that. 
And I wonder sometimes what their mo- 
tives are, or whether they fully appreciate 
the nature of their client. But there’s no 
way that I think that we should suddenly 
raise their taxes or something. 


Space Shuttle Program 


Q. You are going to also have to decide 
in the next few days whether to fund a 
fourth shuttle orbiter to replace the Chal- 
lenger. Do you have a sense now whether 
you might agree to do that? And, if so, how 
you can fund it given the restraints of 
Gramm-Rudman? 

The President. I'm going to wait until I 
see what the proposal is and what comes to 
me. I’ve heard rumors and talk of this. I 
would hope that we can continue this. This 
was the request from every one of the fami- 
lies of those people who lost their lives on 
the Challenger—that we continue this pro- 
gram. And I said to them that that’s what I 
wanted to do and would hope that we could 
do. 
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Q. If I could have a follow, sir, the White 
House has been requested by Senator Hol- 
lings to turn over the telephone logs of con- 
versations between NASA officials and 
White House officials before the Challenger 
launch to determine whether there was 
undue pressure put on NASA to launch the 
Challenger. Do you agree that those logs 
ought to be given to the Senator? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I'll look into 
that. But I can tell you this—that all of this 
attempt to focus on it, that somehow they 
were pressured to go off—beginning with 
rnyself—no such thing has ever taken place. 
We don’t know enough about that kind of 
thing to know whether we should advise 
them to take off or not. 


Colonel Qadhafi and International 
Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, if I can bring you back 
to Mr. Qadhafi and the Middle East. There 
have been some reports today that say that 
you have already made a determination to 
retaliate. And yet your remarks earlier— 
you said any action that we might take 
would be dependent on what we learned. 
Do I take that to mean that you have not 
made any decision on retaliation yet? 

The President. This is a question that, as I 
say, is like talking about battle plans or 
something. It’s not a question that I feel 
that I could answer, except that you all 
know that you’ve heard me on record for 
several years now—that if and when we 
could specifically identify someone responsi- 
ble for one of these acts, we would respond. 
And so, this is what we’re trying to do, is to 
find out who’s responsible for a fine ser- 
geant in our military dead and 50 young 
Americans lying in a hospital wounded be- 
cause of that dastardly attack in West 
Berlin. And if there’s identification enough 
to respond, then I think we respond. And 
I've said that over and over again. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir. But there has, 
at the same time, been a lot of evidence or 
a lot of finger pointing toward Syria. But in 
recent months we have not heard anything 
that specifically targets the Syrians as also 
being perpetrators of terrorism. Is there a 
reason for that? Is it, possibly, because we 
think Mr. Assad can help get the Americans 
out of Lebanon? 
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The President. No, no. We'll go wherever 
the finger points. But, so far, the leads have 
not gone in that direction on some of the 
more recent events. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit Meeting 


Q. I'd like to switch subjects on you now, 
Mr. President. In view of your belief that a 
summit should be well prepared and 
produce substantive results, do you feel it’s 
realistic to think that you can still meet 
your preferred June or July date? 

The President. Well, it’s getting pretty 
certain from our own standpoint that June 
is just about out now, although we will be 
having some meetings at the ministerial 
level here that were arranged with Do- 
brynin. We'll have them here this month 
[next month].! It still could be possible, 
however, for July. But if not then, later. 

But I have made one thing plain. The fall 
months of our election are not going to be 
months that I will agree to a summit, and I 
will stick with that. 

Q. So, sir, after June or July what is your 
next best time, December? November? 

The President. Well, I would think after 
the election, then. 


Colonel Qadhafi and International 
Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, this has been asked in 
several forms, let me try another. The re- 
ported electronic intercept of congratula- 
tions from Qadhafi to the People’s Bureau 
in Berlin, is that not sufficient evidence to 
tie Libya to the bombing of the disco? 

The President. I’m not going to comment 
on anything that can reveal where we're 
getting information, or whether we’re get- 
ting information in that way or not. And 
I’m certainly not going to say—answer any- 
thing that might endanger some possible 
sources for that. So, I can’t answer your 
question. 


World Oil Prices 


Q. Mr. President, thank you. There’s a 
theory that Arab oil producers now are 
driving down the price of oil in order to 
hurt their competitors, including American 


1 White House correction. 
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oil producers. Do you think there’s such a 
thing as oil that’s too cheap? 

The President. Well, I have to say that 
while we have said we believe that this 
whole thing with the oil prices should be 
settled on the basis of the free market, the 
market in oil is not completely free. There 
are some major producers of oil who are 
governments, not private corporations or 
business people. 

And it’s possible that what you’d want to 
keep your eyes open for, when we talk 
about hoping that this will be—that this 
whole thing will destabilize the price of oil 
is, you can’t ignore the possibility—well, 
maybe somebody would think of driving it 
down to the point that they get rid of a lot 
of competition. And then they would do 
what comes naturally to a monopolist, and 
the price would start going up again, as it 
once did when others had a very dominant 
voice and hold on the oil market. 

So, when I say free market—and I really 
mean that—I, at the same time, think that 
we must keep our eyes open to see that no 
one starts playing tricks for some kind of 
illicit future gain. 

Q. If I could follow up, do you think that 
we're near that point? And if so, what kind 
of action would you take? 

The President. Now, 1 don’t know wheth- 
er we are or not—near that point. And as I 
say, this is just—this is really hypothetical. 
This is something you say, well, this could 
happen and so we mustn’t just go blindly 
and pretend that not a thing like that could 
ever take place. But then we would have to 
see what our options were. 

Jerry [Gerald Boyd, New York Times]. 
No, Jerry. 


Vice President Bush 


Q. Mr. President, I’ve got a question 
that’s nonhypothetical. Vice President Bush 
has seemed to be talking lately about the 
need for low oil prices. Is he off the reserva- 
tion? Do you disagree with what he’s been 
saying? 

The President. No, in his own way, and 
more specifically, he’s been saying pretty 
much what I've just been trying to say 
here, now. That the free marketplace is the 
one—the answer to this. But he has also 
been saying, talking about this same thing, 
that if someone is going to destabilize the 


whole petroleum industry by trying to take 
advantage of this present situation that we 
should be alert to that. And what he had in 
mind was that, obviously, here the United 
States has vastly reduced the amount of oil 
that we have to import. And now, if we 
suddenly, however, have made it uneco- 
nomic to produce oil in our own country to 
the point that we have to go back to further 
imports, we have, among other things, en- 
dangered our own national security. This is 
all that he’s talking about. But we’re saying 
the same thing. 

Q. If I could follow up, sir. A lot of Re- 
publican Senators have been saying that 
he’s really hurting himself, politically. Do 
you agree with that? 

The President. Well, I think some people 
must be reading things into this, or maybe 
it loses something in the transmission from 
as far away as he is. But, actually, I have 
made it a point to get exactly and specifical- 
ly what he said. And I can’t find myself 
quarreling with any of the remarks he’s 
made. 


U.S. Hostages in Lebanon and 
International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any con- 
cerns that the escalation of tensions with 
Libya and in that region may further en- 
danger the American hostages still being 
held in Lebanon? And, also, do you have 
any news about their well-being that you 
might share with us? 

The President. No. We have constantly 
been, contrary to what some people think, 
working on that very problem. Those hos- 
tages, they’ve never been out of our mind 
for a minute, and our efforts have gone in 
every direction where there seemed to be 
an opening. The best that I can say to you is 
that with all the information we have, it 
indicates that they are well. But I would 
hesitate to think that anything that we 
might do in retaliation for terrorist acts 
now, these most recent acts, would actually 
affect them and their well-being. But, again, 
we have to deal with this terrorist problem. 
We cannot allow terrorists to believe that 
they can do this to the world. 

Q. Mr. President, is the problem of ter- 
rorism so serious that it would be inappro- 
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priate to consider the lives of these few 
Americans in setting American policy? 

The President. Well, let me say that they 
would be a very great consideration, always. 
And it would have to be a situation, de- 
pending on what all we learned, that would 
lessen the importance of any American in 
view of the major target and the more 
people that might be threatened. 

What we’re talking about now is not just 
hit or miss—is there going to be terrorism 
out there? We’re talking about the accumu- 
lation of evidence of specific acts that are 
threatened, and that then we can take 
action in advance. As I said, we did last 
year, 126 times, to abort those efforts. And 
this continues to go on. So, we’re still hope- 
ful that we’re going to get those hostages 
back. 

I think I should—I’ve been kind of con- 
centrating here in the center. 


Colonel Qadhafi and International 
Terrorism 

Q. Mr. President, critics say that your 
policy toward Libya has been too confronta- 
tional. President Carter described Colonel 
Qadhafi as a polecat and said you don’t 
poke a polecat. Now, what do you say to 
critics who say that military retaliation only 
begets more violence? 

The President. Well, I could answer the 
other thing, that there’s another side to 
that; that if somebody does this and gets 
away with it and nothing happens to them, 
that encourages them to try even harder 
and do more. And everyone is entitled to 
call him whatever animal they want, but I 
think he’s more than a bad smell. 

Q. If I could follow up, didn’t the Gulf of 
Sidra suggest that perhaps military action 
here simply begat more terrorist response? 

The President. No. If he wanted to invent 
that as a provocation aimed at him, I’ve 
explained what that was—a practice that’s 
been going on for several years, a number 
of years before I came here—long before— 
those maneuvers held there, and seven 
times since I’ve been here. And so, he just 
had to invent that to get on the air. 

Q. Mr. President, are we in a state of 
undeclared war with Libya? 

The President. Not on his side, he’s de- 
clared it. We just haven’t recognized the 
declaration yet, nor will we. No, it’s, as I 
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say, we're going to defend ourselves, and 
we’re certainly going to take action in the 
face of specific terrorist threats. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 


U.S.-Soviet Summit Meeting 
Q. Mr. President, Mikhail Gorbachev 


really blasted you on Soviet television yes- 
terday, accusing you of provoking another 
cold war and criticizing you for refusing to 
negotiate on the test ban treaty, for cutting 
the size of the U.N. delegation here. Is that 
the spirit of Geneva, and what does it bode 
for the next summit? 

The President. 1 evidently wasn’t aware 
of that, that he said all those things about 
me, there. He must have been reading 
Pravda and TASS too much. Why don’t we 
send him some American newspapers? 

No, I think that his communication di- 
rectly to me has certainly been in the spirit 
of Geneva, and my responses to him have 
been. So, maybe he was speaking to a dif- 
ferent audience at that time. But we’re 
trying to go forward and, as I say, we’re 
planning for a summit here. 

I know that they were upset about the 
action with regard to the U.N., but that has 
been under consideration for a long time by 
us. The Soviet Union’s delegation was 
bigger than the next two top delegations in 
the U.N. put together, which includes ours. 
And there had been enough defectors that 
we were aware that they weren’t all dele- 
gates to the United Nations. They had ex- 
tracurricular activities that were not for our 
benefit. 

. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Could I just follow on that? 

The President. Of course. 

Q. What do you think the effect of future 
decisions, such as SALT II, would be on the 
summit preparations? Do you feel in any 
way that your hands are tied on the SALT 
II decision, which must be made before 
May 20th because of the summit prepara- 
tions? 

The President. No. We're very much 
aware of wanting to keep these going. And 
many of these things are things we debated 
and discussed in the first summit meeting at 
Geneva, in those private meetings. And 
we'll be taking them up again in the next 
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meeting, trying to make some sizable and 
realistic gains in lessening the tensions. 

It all comes under the head of—what 1 
told him when we first met. And that is 
that, the quote that I used was that coun- 
tries don’t mistrust each other because 
they’re armed; they’re armed because they 
mistrust each other. And that’s what he and 
I had to do, was find deeds, not words, that 
we could perform that would lessen that 
mistrust to the point that we could reduce 
these massive armaments. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, you obviously condone 
the use of violence for the freedom fighters 
in Nicaragua. Why, then, do you condemn 
the use of violence for people your State 
Department claims are freedom fighters 
inside South Africa? 

The President. We don’t condemn. We’re 
trying every way we can to try and bring 
about meetings of the leaders on both sides. 
We know that there are two factions in 
South Africa, in the Government of South 
Africa. One of them stubbornly is holding to 
continuation of the past practices. The 
other, and this includes President Botha, 
wants change and has taken a number of 
steps—as many as he can get away with. 
But it’s just like me dealing with the Hill up 
here. Sometimes he can’t get all that he 
seeks. 

But we are continuing to urge, and have 
made it plain—and I can tell you that he 
has agreed with us that he finds the past 
system repugnant and is trying to get 
changes as quickly as possible. And we’re 
going to try. 


Angola 


Q. Sir, on the question of freedom fight- 
ers again, it’s been reported that the free- 
dom fighters in Angola are being given 
American Stinger missiles. Are you at all 
concerned that such high-technology Amer- 
ican weapons might fall into the hands of 
terrorists not friendly to the United States? 

The President. 1 don’t answer the ques- 
tions on the nature of the armaments that 
we provide in cases like this. First of all, 
because I think if we feel that it is worth- 
while for us to help militarily a force of that 
kind, then there’s no reason why we should 
help their enemies know what weapons 


they have or what weapons are being 
denied them. So, I’m not going to answer 
that as to whether we are or aren’t, on 
those. 

Yes? 


Tax Reform and the Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, as you said in your 
opening statement, it’s budget season in 
Congress. And some Senate Republican 
leaders are warning that the tax reform that 
you badly want may die if the budget proc- 
ess doesn’t get started moving soon, and it’s 
going to take leadership from you to get the 
budget process moving. I’d like to know 
what are your plans for pushing the budget 
process. 

The President. 1 started pushing at about 
9:30 or 9:45 this morning with the Republi- 
can leadership of both the House and 
Senate. And we’re going to keep on push- 
ing. 

With tax reform in this present time, how 
many of you have made out your own tax 
forms yet—already? 

Q. Have you? 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. Have youP 

The President. No, I had someone doing 
it for me. But I have to tell you, I am more 
than ever convinced, we must have reform, 
because when I finally saw it, it was all 
made out, and I still didn’t understand it. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Sir, if I may, they say it’s going to take 
compromise from you on the budget—will- 
ingness to come down on defense spend- 
ing—something to get it moving. Are you 
willing to give up something? 

The President. Well, I’m a little annoyed 
by the fact that not too long ago the Con- 
gress of the United States agreed, and we 
agreed, to a compromise of a sizable cut 
that would leave us with zero growth, and 
then 3 percent and 3 percent for the next 2 
years following. Now, they approved that. 

We gave a compromise, but every time 
we make a compromise on defense spend- 
ing the Congress says, well, that’s the point 
we start new bargaining from. And we 
have, so far, given up or reduced the 
budget by $294 billion over the next 5 
years. And in the world, the way it is today, 
and with the questions you’ve been asking 
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me about Gorbachev and summit meetings, 
and so forth, I just think it is foolhardy to 
continue down that policy that the only 
place we can get savings. 

In my budget, I asked for the elimination 
of 44 programs that I and the Cabinet and 
the people who run those programs believe 
we could well do without. And the only 
budget consideration now that is being 
given is to, I think, maybe, tentatively, 
eliminate three instead of the 44. 

But the problem with our situation—the 
deficit spending and all—is government 
spending too high. It has gone way beyond 
the growth of our economy. It had grown 
beyond the growth of the personal earnings 
of the people, even though last month they 
increased by $19% billion. And we just 
have to face it. And unfortunately there are 
some people up there that for 50 years 
have been living in a world of running up 
debt, and they can’t get out of the habit. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. I never did get back. I was 
on my way back here. 


Baseball 


Q. Are you the jinx that causes the Ori- 
oles to lose every time you show up for an 
opening game? 

The President. 1 feel that way. I’ve been 
there four times, and they’ve lost all four 
games. And I don’t think I’m welcome 
back, Sam. 

Q. Why don’t you go to a Cubs game next 
time? [Laughter] 

Q. How about a baseball team in Wash- 
ington? 


International Bodybuilders 


Q. Mr. President, may I tell you some- 
thing that will make your heart glow? One 
hundred and twenty-seven countries passed 
a resolution to honor you about your leader- 
ship. And this was done by Mr. Ben Weider, 
who is the chairman and president of the 
International Bodybuilders of 127 countries. 
And I was asked to give you this message, 
and I’ve been trying to tell it to you for- 
ever. 

The President. Thank you, dear. The only 
trouble is, you’re pointing it this way. Tell 
them. [Laughter] 

Q. But I want to ask you, will you accept 
the resolution because Mr. Ben Weider’s of- 
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fices, headquarters in Montreal—the reason 
he called on me is because I’m of Canadian 
birth, being born in Toronto. And he 
wanted me to handle the details to have a 
great big party for all of us, and he will pay 
all the expenses. 

The President. Well, I will go back and— 
[inaudible]. 

Q. You didn’t call on the black press to- 
night. 

Q. Well, I have to call Montreal and give 
him an answer. What do I tell him? 

The President. [Inaudible | 

Q. All right. I sent a telegram to your 
office. Okay, thank you. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President’s 35th news conference 
began at 8:02 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


Aid to the Contras 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 10, 1986 





There are reports in the paper this morn- 
ing that the leadership of the House is plan- 
ning a parliamentary maneuver to put the 
President’s contra aid package into a large 
supplemental which contains many features 
that have been added to it in the House 
that we don’t like and will be a prime can- 
didate for a veto. We hope these reports are 
not so. It would be unfortunate if this were 
the decision of the leadership in the House. 
We find it hard to believe that they would 
use a parliamentary manuever in order to 
delay a vote on contra aid. 

We believe this is an important proposal 
that should be submitted to a vote in the 
House without delay. More delay would 
only delay an opportunity for a straight up- 
or-down vote. 

Whether or not the Members of the 
House agree or do not agree on this subject, 
we believe that the American people are 
entitled to have these issues voted up or 
down. They should not hold this legislation, 
important foreign policy initiative, hostage 
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to a parliamentary maneuver. We just look 
at the other side of the coin to the contras 
and find out they have no parliamentary 
maneuver in their hands that they can use 
to keep from being attacked by Sandinista 
forces. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:37 a.m. 


Community Relations Service 





Nomination of Gilbert G. Pompa To Be 
Director. April 10, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gilbert G. Pompa to be 
Director, Community Relations Service, for 
a term of 4 years. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Pompa was first appointed Director 
of the Community Relations Service at the 
Department of Justice in 1978. He was 
reappointed to the position in 1982. Previ- 
ously, he served at the Community Rela- 
tions Service as Acting Director (1977- 
1978); Deputy Director (1976-1977); Associ- 
ate Director (1973-1976); and Assistant Di- 
rector in 1969-1973. 

He graduated from St. Mary’s University 
(LL.B., 1958). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Fairfax, VA. He was 
born October 1, 1931, in Devine, TX. 


Convention on International Labor 
Standards 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. April 10, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of the Con- 
vention (No. 144) Concerning Tripartite 
Consultations to Promote the Implementa- 


tion of International Labor Standards, 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva on June 21, 1976. I transmit 
also for the Senate’s information a certified 
copy of the recommendation (No. 152) on 
the same subject, adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference on that same date, 
which amplifies some of the Convention’s 
provisions. No action is called for on the 
recommendation. 

The report of the Department of State, 
with a letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
concerning the Convention is enclosed. 

I support fully the principle of tripartite 
consultations among government, employ- 
ers, and workers on matters relating to the 
International Labor Organization. This prin- 
ciple is fundamental to the existing struc- 
ture of both the ILO and of the consultative 
mechanisms that have been established 
within the United States with respect to 
ILO matters. Ratification of Convention No. 
144 therefore would require no change in 
the way the United States has organized to 
deal with the ILO. 

Because the United States is party to so 
few ILO conventions, we are vulnerable to 
criticism when we seek to take others to 
task for failing to adhere to instruments we 
ourselves have not ratified. Ratification of 
Convention No. 144 would reduce this vul- 
nerability. I therefore recommend that the 
Senate give its advice and consent to the 
ratification of ILO Convention No. 144. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 10, 1986. 


Convention on Minimum Standards in 
Merchant Ships 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. April 10, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification of the 
Convention (No. 147) Concerning Minimum 
Standards in Merchant Ships, adopted by 
the 62nd session of the International Labor 
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Conference, at Geneva, on October 13, 
1976, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
of that Convention. I transmit also for the 
Senate’s information a certified copy of the 
recommendation (No. 155) concerning the 
improvement of standards in merchant 
ships, adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at the same time as the Con- 
vention. No action is called for on the rec- 
ommendation. 

The report of the Department of State, 
with a letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
concerning the Convention is enclosed. The 
Department’s report also contains the texts 
of five proposed understandings. It is pro- 
posed that these understandings be includ- 
ed in the United States instrument of ratifi- 
cation, should the Senate give its advice and 
consent. 

Adoption of the Convention and the rec- 
ommendation was the culmination of a long 
negotiating process in which the United 
States participated actively and vigorously 
supported the drafting of a comprehensive 
and effective instrument to achieve mini- 
mum standards in merchant ships. I believe 
that the United States ratification of this 
Convention is in the national interest and in 
the interest of the world community as a 
whole, and I, therefore, recommend that 
the Senate give its advice and consent to 
ratification, subject to the understandings 
mentioned above. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 10, 1986. 


Centennial Year of the Gasoline 
Powered Automobile, 1986 





Proclamation 5457. April 10, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

In 1885 the world’s first successful vehicle 
powered by a gasoline-fueled internal com- 
bustion engine made its appearance in Ger- 
many. Shortly thereafter, in January 1886, 
the United States Patent Office issued its 
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first patent for a motor vehicle powered by 
such an engine—the forerunner of today’s 
automobile. This year marks the centennial 
of that patent, an anniversary that well de- 
serves to be recognized. 

In the 100 years since that historic patent 
was issued, the automobile has been the 
cause or catalyst of an enormous transfor- 
mation of the American landscape, econo- 
my, and society. It has given rise to a vast 
network of roads and highways that gives 
access to every region of our land and helps 
to bind our Nation and its people ever 
more closely together. The building and im- 
provement of this network has created 
thousands of jobs, sparked new industries, 
and provided opportunities for innumerable 
roadside businesses, large and small. 

The invention of the internal combustion 
engine created the principal market for the 
oil industry, which was also in its infancy a 
century ago. One hundred years later, 
thanks largely to vehicular consumption, 
the oil industry has become one of the larg- 
est and most important in our Nation and in 
the world. Today, according to industry es- 
timates, more than three-fourths of refined 
petroleum products are sold to power inter- 
nal combustion engines, accounting for 
more than half the revenues of the major 
producers. 

Many of our major industries, such as 
steel, glass, rubber, and textiles, rely on the 
auto industry to buy a significant percent- 
age of their output. It is estimated that at 
least one in five jobs in the United States 
depends, directly or indirectly, on the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Although challenged in recent decades by 
strong foreign competition, the American 
automobile industry has made a dramatic 
comeback, improving quality and variety as 
it adjusts to the changing demands of the 
marketplace. 

Except for a brief setback during World 
War II, the American automobile market 
has never ceased to expand. Fifty years ago 
there were only 28.5 million cars on Ameri- 
ca’s roads. Twenty years ago that number 
was approaching 95 million. Today it is 
about 175 million—more than one vehicle 
for every two Americans. 

The automobile has given Americans un- 
precedented mobility—linking farms, 
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towns, cities in a way that was unthinkable 
before its advent. Indeed, the effects of the 
automotive age, which began a century ago, 
have so pervaded every aspect of our lives 
as to make the automobile a central symbol 
of twentieth-century civilization in Amer- 
ica. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
231, has designated the period commencing 
January 1, 1986, and ending December 31, 
1986, as the “Centennial Year of the Gaso- 
line Powered Automobile” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the year of 1986 as the 
Centennial Year of the Gasoline Powered 
Automobile, and I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this year with 
appropriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:01 a.m., April 14, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
April 11. 


International Activities in Science and 
Technology 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. April 11, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1979 (Public Law 95-426), I am transmit- 
ting the Administration’s Annual Report on 
the international activities of U.S. govern- 
ment agencies in the fields of science and 
technology for Fiscal Year 1985. The report 
was prepared by the Department of State 
in cooperation ‘with other relevant agencies, 
consistent with the intent of the legislation. 

During 1985, science and _ technology 
played a prominent role in our diplomacy. 
The United States is increasingly seen as 


the world leader in this field. National lead- 
ers and the general public see science and 
technology as a key to the solution of a 
wide variety of national and international 
problems. Such views are neither narrowly 
partisan nor without foundation. Indeed, it 
is significant to note that regardless of polit- 
ical ideologies or stage of development, 
many countries are not only anxious to 
engage in government-to-government coop- 
eration with us, but also genuinely appreci- 
ative of cooperative scientific programs. 

International science and technology co- 
operation, for the United States, takes place 
primarily in the private sector and outside 
the purview of government-to-government 
agreements. This cooperation can take the 
form of scholarly exchanges or research 
funded by private business and corpora- 
tions. The Executive branch funds research 
where long lead time, large amounts of re- 
sources, and difficulty of capturing results 
make such efforts appropriate for govern- 
ment activities. It also funds research in es- 
sential areas not covered by the private 
sector, such as national defense and major 
parts of the space program. The interna- 
tional components of federally funded pro- 
grams in the domestic agencies provide op- 
portunities for unique collaboration or cost- 
sharing to extend the limited resources 
available. All are supportive of our domestic 
programs and priorities. 

The international science and technology 
activities of agencies should demonstrate 
comparable technical merit, and return for 
the resources expended, to activities that 
take place within the United States. In this 
way, the United States is assured that the 
resources committed provide solid, techni- 
cal returns. It is also the best way of ensur- 
ing that international cooperation is positive 
and more likely to produce foreign policy 
benefits. Experience has shown that inter- 
national science and technology coopera- 
tion, where it is proposed primarily for for- 
eign policy reasons, and with little inherent 
scientific or technical benefit, is not produc- 
tive and does not sustain support in the 
agencies and the Congress. Foreign policy 
benefits are best assured if international ac- 
tivities are soundly grounded in technical 
benefits for the missions and programs of 
the agencies that fund them. 
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Programs in science and technology have 
become an increasingly valuable tool in the 
conduct of our relations with both devel- 
oped and developing nations and, during 
1985, they continued to play a meaningful 
role in the diplomacy of the United States. 
Through our cooperation with developed 
nations, we benefit from intellectual col- 
laboration with other highly trained scien- 
tists and technical experts, and cost-sharing 
of expensive experimental facilities in ad- 
vanced scientific areas. Our partners also 
gain from the collaboration and access to 
new technologies that have the potential to 
fuel economic growth. In 1985, our coop- 
eration with developing nations also empha- 
sized the contributions of science and tech- 
nology to economic growth; however, the 
technologies emphasized were those appro- 
priate to solving the problems of develop- 
ing societies. We believe that bilateral ar- 
rangements with developing countries are 
one of the most effective ways of obtaining 
foreign policy benefit for the United States. 

Major focuses for our cooperative pro- 
grams in 1985, particularly with developed 
countries, were in areas of high mutual sci- 
entific interest. The space program is one 
such example. In addition to international 
participation in the space shuttle programs, 
1985 also saw the signing of a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding on the Space Station 
Project with Canada, Japan, and the Euro- 
pean Space Agency, establishing a basis for 
cooperation over the next two years. As we 
enter the twenty-first century, we should 
note that U.S. leadership in space is fostered 
by international cooperation which has en- 
hanced the standing of the United States in 
the world community. 

Among the developing nations, our 
major, high visibility programs continue to 
be in the People’s Republic of China and 
India. Our maturing science and technology 
cooperation with China, a cornerstone in 
our expanding relationship, is now in its 
eighth year and is our largest government- 
to-government program. Not a part of our 
foreign assistance program, science and 
technology cooperation is based upon 
mutual benefit as are our other internation- 
al exchanges. The Chinese have also added 
additional activities more attuned to their 
own interests on a reimbursable basis. We 
credit the doors opened by our successful 
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science and technology program with con- 
tributing positively to the recent reforms 
made by the Chinese. 

Our science and technology program 
with India functions on two levels—one is 
the continuation of our long-term coopera- 
tion in many fields, the other is the more 
focused Presidential Initiative, which be- 
cause of its success was extended for an 
additional 3 years in 1985. 

Our bilateral science and technology rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union saw some 
positive movement during 1985. At the 
Geneva Summit Meeting, we and the Sovi- 
ets issued a joint statement encouraging fur- 
ther U.S.-Soviet collaboration in science and 
technology. In addition, we began a careful 
evaluation of how science and technology 
can and should be used to improve bilateral 
relations with the Soviets. 

Our international science and technology 
activities continued as an integral and im- 
portant part of our foreign policy during 
1985 in many forms and on many levels as 
described in detail in the report I am trans- 
mitting. We have looked for ways to pool 
resources for high-cost projects. We have 
emphasized collaboration as the means for 
finding solutions to problems that are inter- 
national in scope. Our efforts sought to 
assist the developing countries in their 
quest for a better life and to strengthen our 
alliances. Finally, our international science 


_ efforts underscored our commitment to 


maintaining the United States as a world 
leader in scientific and technological excel- 
lence for peaceful purposes and for the ben- 
efit of mankind. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 11, 1986. 


Radiation Control for Safety and 
Health 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. April 11, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Section 360D of the 
Public Health Service Act, I am submitting 
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the report of the Department of Health and 
Human Services regarding the administra- 
tion of the Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act during calendar year 1985. 

The report recommends that Section 
360D of the Public Health Service Act that 
requires the completion of this annual 
report be repealed. The Senate, in passing 
S. 992, the “Congressional Reports Elimina- 
tion Act of 1985,” included a provision re- 
pealing this requirement. All of the infor- 
mation found in this report is available to 
Congress on a more immediate basis 
through Congressional committee oversight 
and budget hearings and the FDA Annual 
Report. This annual report serves little 
useful purpose and diverts Agency re- 
sources from more productive activities. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 11, 1986. 


Generalized System of Preferences 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Designating Aruba 
as a Beneficiary Country. April 11, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


On December 19, 1985, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 502 of the Trade Act of 1974, I in- 
formed you of my intent to designate Aruba 
as a beneficiary of the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP) program. Pursuant to 
Section 212 of the Caribbean Basin Eco- 
nomic Recovery Act (CBERA), I now wish 
to inform you of my intent to designate 
Aruba as a beneficiary of the trade-liberaliz- 
ing measures provided for in the CBERA 
program. 

On January 1, 1986, Aruba became inde- 
pendent of the Netherlands Antilles, a GSP 
and CBERA beneficiary country. As a de- 
veloping country and a successor political 
entity to a former part of the Netherlands 
Antilles, Aruba is eligible to be designated 
as a GSP and ‘CBERA beneficiary. Aruba’s 
prior conduct as a beneficiary, together 
with recent assurances of the government 
of Aruba, have demonstrated to my satisfac- 


tion that its laws, practices, and policies will 
remain in conformity with the statutory 
designation criteria of the GSP and CBERA 
programs. 

Designation will entitle Aruba to contin- 
ue to enjoy in its separate capacity the same 
duty-free treatment for nonexcluded prod- 
ucts that Aruba enjoyed when it was part of 
the Netherlands Antilles. As a CBERA ben- 
eficiary, Aruba will continue to have the 
opportunity to become eligible for the con- 
vention expense tax deduction under Sec- 
tion 274(h) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, by entering into an exchange of infor- 
mation agreement with the United States 
on tax matters. 

The proclamation will be made retroac- 
tive to January 1 to avoid any hiatus in 
Aruba’s benefits. The GSP program expires 
on July 4, 1993; the CBERA program ex- 
pires on September 30, 1995. 

This Administration looks forward to 
working closely with the Aruban govern- 
ment and with the private sectors of the 
United States and Aruba to ensure that the 
wide-ranging opportunities opened by the 
CBERA are fully utilized. 


Sincerely, Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Generalized System of Preferences 





Proclamation 5458. April 11, 1986 





To DESIGNATE ARUBA AS A BENEFICIARY 
COUNTRY FOR PURPOSES OF THE GENERAL- 
IZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES AND THE 
CARIBBEAN BASIN ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
ACT 

By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


1. Section 502 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 
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2462), authorizes the President to designate 
the countries that will be beneficiary devel- 
oping countries for purposes of the General- 
ized System of Preferences (GSP) pursuant 
to Title V of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2461 
et seq.). Such countries are entitled to duty- 
free entry of eligible articles imported di- 
rectly therefrom into the customs territory 
of the United States. Among the countries 
previously designated as a GSP beneficiary 
is the Netherlands Antilles, which was in- 
cluded in the list of non-independent coun- 
tries and territories eligible for benefits of 
the GSP. Aruba was a part of the Nether- 
lands Antilles at the time of its designation, 
but has since become a separate and succes- 
sor political entity. 

2. In light of the independence of Aruba 
from the Netherlands Antilles, and having 
due regard for the eligibility criteria set 
forth in Section 502 of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2462), I hereby designate Aruba as a 
beneficiary developing country for purposes 
of the GSP. 

3. Section 212 of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) (19 
U.S.C. 2702) authorizes the President to 
designate the countries, territories, or suc- 
cessor political entities thereto that will be 
beneficiary countries for purposes of the 
CBERA (19 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.). Such coun- 
tries are entitled to duty-free entry of eligi- 
ble articles imported directly therefrom 
into the customs territory of the United 
States. Among the countries previously des- 
ignated as a beneficiary country for pur- 
poses of the CBERA is the Netherlands An- 
tilles. Aruba was a part of the Netherlands 
Antilles at the time of its designation, but 
has since become a separate and successor 
political entity. 

4. In light of the independence of Aruba 
from the Netherlands Antilles, and having 
due regard for the eligibility criteria set 
forth in Section 212 of the CBERA (19 
U.S.C. 2702), I hereby designate Aruba as a 
beneficiary country for purposes of the 
CBERA. 

5. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) confers authority upon the President 
to embody in the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) the substance of the 
relevant provisions of that Act, of other acts 
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affecting import treatment, and of actions 
taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to Title V 
and Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
and Sections 211 through 213 of the Carib- 
bean Basin Economic Recovery Act, do pro- 
claim that: 

(1) General headnote 3(eXvXA) to the 
TSUS, listing those countries and areas eligi- 
ble for benefits of the GSP, is amended by 
inserting in alphabetical sequence, in the 
list of independent countries, “Aruba”. 

(2) General headnote 3(eXviiXA) to the 
TSUS, listing those countries designated as 
beneficiary countries for purposes of the 
CBERA, is modified by inserting in alpha- 
betical sequence “Aruba”. 

(3) The amendments made by this procla- 
mation shall be effective with respect to 
articles both: (a) imported on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, and (b) entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
after January 1, 1986. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 11th day of April in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:02.a.m., April 14, 1986] 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 





Nomination of Robert Brendon Keating To 
Be United States Executive Director. 
April 11, 1986. 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Brendon Keating 
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to be United States Executive Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 2 years. He 
would succeed James B. Burnham. 

Since 1983 he has been serving as United 
States Ambassador to the Democratic Re- 
public of Madagascar and the Federal Is- 
lamic Republic of the Comoros. He also 
served as Chairman of the President’s Third 
World Hunger Study in 1983-1984. He was 
United States delegate to the Law of the 
Sea Conference and technical director for 
the Law of the Sea Treaty Review in 1981- 
1982. He was a consultant in International 
Security Affairs in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in 1981-1983. He served as 
vice president of Pure Water Systems, Inc., 
in 1979-1981. 

Ambassador Keating graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy (B.S., 1946) 
and Georgetown University (M.E.A., 1961). 
He is married, has one child, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born May 7, 1924, 
in Medford, MA. 


Board for International Broadcasting 





Nomination of Lilla Burt Cummings Tower 
To Bea Member. April 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lilla Burt Cummings 
Tower to be a member of the Board for 
International Broadcasting for the remain- 
der of the term expiring May 20, 1986, vice 
Frank Shakespeare, and for a term expiring 
May 20, 1989, reappointment. 

Mrs. Tower served as Director of the In- 
stitute of Museum Services in 1981-1983. 
Previously she was an attorney in private 
practice. In 1973 she was appointed by the 
mayor of the District of Columbia to the 
Board of Zoning Adjustment and reappoint- 
ed in 1974. She served as an economist and 
assistant to the chief economist, Rand 
Corp., in 1950-1953; assistant director of 
political and legislative research, Congres- 
sional Quarterly News Features, Inc., in 
1949-1950; and graduate and undergradu- 
ate assistant in economics, George Washing- 
ton University, in 1948-1950. 


Mrs. Tower graduated from George 
Washington University (A.B., 1949; J.D., 
1960) and Georgetown University (L.L.M., 
1965). She is married, has one child, and 
resides in Washington, DC. She was born 
October 6, 1928, in Philadelphia, PA. 


International Issues 





Interview and Responses to Questions From 
Yomiuri Shimbun of Japan. April 10, 1986 





U.S.-Japan Relations 


Q. First question is about the U.S.-Japan 
relation, and I think the U.S.-Japan relation 
becoming even more important today in 
the context of their respective roles in the 
maintenance of peace and prosperity. At 
the outset of this press interview, would you 
give us your thoughts about the state of 
unison of the two countries, as we stand 
today, and also its future? 

The President. Well, I believe that the 
relationship between our two countries is 
strong, vital, and healthy. And I think the 
warmth of the friendship is epitomized in 
the affection and respect that Prime Minis- 
ter Nakasone and I have for each other. I 
consider him a very close, personal friend. 
But the other thing about our two coun- 
tries, too, is that we are both nations on the 
Pacific rim, and I happen to believe that 
the world’s future further development lies 
in the Pacific Basin. And we are, and do 
happen to be, the two greatest economic 
powers on the rim of the Pacific Basin, and 
therefore I think we share a great responsi- 
bility in the future of the whole Pacific 
Basin there. So, I think all of our people are 
very pleased about the relationship that we 
have, and I’m sure it will continue. 


U.S.-Japan Bilateral Meetings and the 
Tokyo Economic Summit 

Q. May I move to second question? As we 
know, our Prime Minister Nakasone is visit- 
ing Washington this weekend; and he'll 
have very important talks with you. So, 
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what do you think will be focused on in the 
bilateral and Tokyo summit meetings? 

The President. 1 think some of the things 
will be a discussion of the relationship of 
our nations here in the free world with the 
Soviet Union and what progress we can all 
make together with regard to reducing, 
particularly, the nuclear weapons that now 
hang over the world as a threat. That will 
certainly be one very important subject of 
discussion. 

I think also the economic situation of the 
summit nations will be very important. 
Some of them were slower in coming out of 
the recession that the world was in a few 
years ago, but now all seem to be progress- 
ing better. I think we will be discussing 
trade matters between all our nations, and I 
know definitely the Prime Minister and I 
will be discussing our own bilateral trade 
situation. We’ve made great progress; and 
it’s essential, too, that the leading trading 
nations of the world, such as those that 
make up the summit economic conference, 
that all of us continue our recovery and our 
expansion, our economic recovery and 
making economic progress, provide more 
employment. And we really are all sort of 
bound together on that. It’s going to be 
very difficult for any one nation to be pros- 
perous if all aren’t doing well. So, I think 
we'll have a full plate. 


International Terrorism 


Q. And do you have any intention to take 
up the issue of concerted action against ter- 
rorism? 

The President. Yes, I'm glad you men- 
tioned that. Yes. Terrorism must definitely 
be discussed by all of us, because only by 
working together can we wipe out this very 
cowardly but very cruel and damaging 
practice. So, I’m sure that we'll be talking 
about that. We have an example last year of 
what can be done with cooperation be- 
tween us. So far we’ve been improving our 
relationship in exchanging intelligence in- 
formation about terrorist threats. And last 
year—it’s little known—but last year we 
were able to abort and cut off, prevent 
from happening, 126 terrorist operations. 
So, yes, that will very definitely be a subject 
for discussion. 

Q. Thank you very much. 
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The President. Well, thank all of you. It’s 
a pleasure to see you. 





Responses by the President to Questions 
Submitted by Yomiuri Shimbun 


Aerospace Transportation Research 


Q. We are very much impressed when 
you discussed for the first time about a con- 
cept of aerospace plane called Orient Ex- 
press in your State of Union Message. 
Would you elaborate more on that project 
as to why it is so important and what specif- 
ic steps are being contemplated at your 
government to carry on your proposal? 
Also, is it feasible to call on Japanese coop- 
eration in this area, because it is common 
interest to Japan as well as your country? 

The President. In January I announced 
that we are going forward with research on 
a new Orient Express, a new generation of 
aircraft that will fly at many times the 
speed of sound. If our studies show that an 
aerospace plane is feasible, it would mean a 
major advance in air transportation and 
space exploration. We are still at a prelimi- 
nary stage of technology assessment. But 
following this assessment, we could decide 
to go on to development within 2 or 3 
years. We will certainly consider the possi- 
bility of cooperation with other nations 
once the initial assessment is complete. 


Japanese Overseas Development 
Assistance/International Debt 


Q. As one of the new Japanese roles in 
the world, she is expected to expand eco- 
nomic and strategic assistance to developing 
countries. To which countries and areas 
would you like to see Japan increase strate- 
gic assistance? Concerning debt problems, a 
new American iniiiative by Treasury Secre- 
tary called Baker’s Plan has been proposed. 
In this regard, what role would you expect 
to be played by Japan? 

The President. First, | want to commend 
Japan for strengthening its overseas devel- 
opment assistance (ODA) programs over the 
past ten years, to the point where today 
Japan is second as a worldwide ODA donor. 

Japan’s new commitment to double once 
again its annual ODA spending in the next 
7 years is a worthy goal. I am pleased at the 
prospect that Japan will continue to in- 
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crease its overall assistance levels, improve 
the quality of its aid, and seek to assist those 
nations in most urgent need of support. Al- 
though Japanese economic assistance has 
been made and will remain very important 
to other countries in Asia, I hope Japan will 


_ continue to take a more global view in ex- 


panding its assistance programs to other 
vital regions. 

We appreciate the support we have re- 
cieved from the Japanese Government and 
from private Japanese banks for Treasury 
Secretary Baker’s plan for increased private 
and multilateral financing for important 
debtor nations. Such financing would be re- 
lated to the pursuit of sound economic poli- 
cies in the borrowing countries. As we 
move forward in concert with the World 
Bank and the IMF,' Japan’s support will be 
critical to the success of this program for 
sustained growth. 


International Trade and Monetary 
Policies 

Q. Under the new circumstances of de- 
clining U.S. dollar and oil price, what initia- 
tives are you thinking of for world econom- 
ic relations? What importance would you 
place on an international conference for 
monetary reform and removal of unfair 
trade practices, or the New Round, you re- 
ferred to in your State of Union message? 

The President. The recent strengthening 
of major currencies vis-a-vis the American 
dollar and the decline in oil prices are wel- 
come developments. So is the remarkable 
decline in inflation throughout the industri- 
al world. We must be determined in our 
efforts to bring about sustained, noninfla- 
tionary growth on a global basis. And these 
efforts start at home—in every country. 
Internationally, we seek to strengthen the 
system of free and fair trade and the free 
movement of capital in order to increase 
global economic efficiency and raise the 
standard of living for people in all coun- 
tries. 

Better economic performance and more 
consistent policies among the major market 
economies are the keys to the smooth func- 
tioning of exchange rates. As you know, in 
January I asked Treasury Secretarey Baker 
to determine whether a conference on ex- 


1 International Monetary Fund. 


change rates would be appropriate. Secre- 
tary Baker is studying this question in light 
of developments in international trade and 
finance, including discussions this month of 
the IMF Interim Committee and at the 
OECD ? Ministerial meeting. 

We have high hopes for the New Round 
of multilateral trade negotiations under the 
auspices of the GATT.* We seek to 
strengthen GATT and extend GATT disci- 
pline to agriculture, services, investment 
and, intellectual property. 

We all recognize free trade must also be 
fair trade, and we must work diligently, 
both bilaterally and multilaterally, to 
remove barriers to trade. When we identify 
such barriers, we try to eliminate them 
through negotiations with our trading part- 
ners. Where these negotiations fail, we are 
compelled to act to ensure that American 
businesses and American farmers are not 
injured by these practices. The open trad- 
ing system requires that all participants in 
the world economy play on a level field, 
free from arbitrary and discriminatory bar- 
riers to the movement of goods, services, 
and capital. 

I look forward to discussing these crucial 
global economic issues with Prime Minister 
Nakasone and our colleagues from Germa- 
ny, France, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Canada, and the European Community at 
the summit in Tokyo. 

Q. For Japanese part, in addition to her 
opening market policy, Japan has been 
strongly urged at home and abroad to 
change substantially her economic structure 
from the export oriented to the domestic 
consumption, in such areas as fiscal mone- 
tary policy, tax system, and so forth. How 
would you assess Japanese effort in that 
regard guided by the Prime Minister’s advi- 
sory group? 

Japanese Import Policy 

The President. The report prepared by 

Mr. Maekawa and the other members of 


the advisory group contains important rec- 
ommendations for the future of Japan’s 


2 Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

8 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
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economy. I look forward to hearing more 
about the recommendations and their im- 
plementation from Prime Minister Naka- 
sone when I meet with him at Camp David 
this weekend. 

I understand that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has taken some steps to increase do- 
mestic-led growth to stimulate imports. We 
applaud these efforts and hope that the 
Maekawa commission report will lead to 
further progress. An increased role for im- 
ports, especially for manufactured and 
other value-added goods, in Japan’s econo- 
my will be an important step in promoting 
greater harmony between Japan and _ its 
trading partners. 


U.S.-Japan Currency Exchange Rate and 
Trade 


Q. We are hopeful of improvement of 
U.S.-Japan trade imbalance to some extent 
by recent readjustment of U.S. dollar and 
Japanese yen exchange rate. What is your 
assessment of 1 dollar-180 yen rate? Other 
than readjustment of foreign exchange rate, 
do you have any new idea to solve trade 
frictions, such as U.S.-Japan free trade agree- 
ment privately proposed by Ambassador 
Mike Mansfield? 

The President. It is not for me to say 
what is the proper exchange rate. This de- 
termination must be left to free market 
forces, although I note that the recent shift 
in the dollar-yen relationship should help to 
make U.S. exports more competitive in 
Japan. 

Current U.S. policy deals with several 
problem areas: economic structural factors, 
including the yen-dollar relationship, and 
trade liberalization, among others. There 
are no quick or easy fixes. In the area of 
trade liberalization, the sectoral trade nego- 
tiations under the market oriented sector 
specific discussions (MOSS) have been a val- 
uable tool for resolving problems in a coop- 
erative, trade-expanding manner. The 
United States and Japan have agreed to 
continue this effort, to follow up on what 
has been accomplished thus far, and to start 
work on new sectors as well. Prime Minister 
Nakasone has also been very energetic in 
internationalizing Japan’s economy, though 
Japan recognizes more needs to be done. 
The Action Program Japan announced last 
July pledged that Japan’s economy will be 
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free in principle, with restrictions the ex- 
ception. The upcoming multilateral trade 
negotiations should also play an important 
role here. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) is ap- 
proaching a developing stage. Now that the 
U.K. and West Germany have decided to 
join the program, how do you think of im- 
portance of Japanese participation in SDI 
program, and what role Japan can play in it? 
Would you expect the issue to be raised in 
your talks with Prime Minister Nakasone 
and Tokyo summit meeting? 

The President. The United States wel- 
comes the widest possible Japanese partici- 
pation in the SDI research program. We 
believe such participation would be benefi- 
cial both to Japan and to the program itself. 
That decision, of course, is one for the Gov- 
ernment of Japan to make. 


Conventional Defense Initiative 


Q. Granted the ultimate goal of eliminat- 
ing strategic weapons be attained eventual- 
ly, there remains a threat of tactical nuclear 
weapons; and some experts in Washington 
are suggesting that U.S. Government should 
undertake a so-called Conventional Defense 
Initiative (CDI) to develop unmanned, 
highly computerized, attack airplanes. Do 
you plan to give a serious consideration to 
CDI in much the same way as SDI? 

The President. The effort to improve 
Western conventional capabilities, the 
NATO Conventional Defense Initiative 
(CDI), is hardly new and has my full sup- 
port. We are looking for more progress 
toward improving NATO’s conventional de- 
fense. I would note, in particular, the deci- 
sion by NATO Defense Ministers in Decem- 
ber 1984 to double infrastructure funding 
and their agreement to work toward in- 
creasing necessary munitions stockpiles. 

In May 1985 NATO Defense Ministers 
reaffirmed the 3-percent defense spending 
increase goal. We look forward to the fulfill- 
ment of this pledge and even more substan- 
tial improvernents by NATO nations in re- 
sponse to the NATO force goals to be 
adopted this spring. We will work hard to 
advance this process, and the United States 
will continue to lead by example. 
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Japanese Security Role 

Q. What would you think of Japanese se- 
curity role in the context of U.S.-Japanese 
cooperation vis-a-vis Soviet Union, who has 
begun to show a smile diplomacy toward 
Japan? Would you like Japan to expand any 
military role beyond 1,000 mile sealane de- 
fense which Japan is about to undertake? 

The President. The United States views 
Japan as a cornerstone of our mutual securi- 
ty. The facilities made available to US. 
forces in Japan and U.S. access to those fa- 
cilities are vital to the defense of our 
common interests in the Far East. 

Japan’s self-defense roles and missions, as 
described by former Prime Minister Suzuki 
in 1981, are to protect its territory, seas and 
skies, and its sealanes out to 1,000 nautical 
miles. The United States endorses these Jap- 
anese undertakings and hopes that Japan 
will attain the capability of fulfilling these 
roles and missions as soon as possible. Nei- 
ther the United States nor, we _ believe, 
Japan seeks a broader military role beyond 
that of self-defense. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit and Arms Control 
Negotiations 


Q. We are very much interested in the 
development of U.S.-Soviet relations. What 
is the prospect for this year’s U.S.-Soviet 
summit under the situation in which the 
Soviets seem to link the summit to the nu- 
clear test ban and the progress of the arms 
control talks? Would you accept September 
or even December as a timing for the 
summit if the Soviets insist on holding the 
second meeting this year in the United 
States? And how would you assess ongoing 
U.S.-Soviet arms control talks? 

The President. We agreed at the Geneva 
summit to meet in the United States this 
year and again in the Soviet Union in 1987. 
We are encouraged by the fact that Secre- 
tary Shultz and Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze will be meeting in May to discuss 
preparations. 

The arms control negotiations have, un- 
fortunately, not moved forward the way we 
had hoped. The Soviets have still not re- 
sponded concretely to the proposals we 
made in November. In regard to the one 
area in the Soviet announcement of January 
15 which offered some hope for progress, 


INF, the U.S. has already tabled in Geneva 
a concrete new proposal to eliminate such 
weapons by the end of the decade. Here, 
too, the lack of a concrete Soviet response 
has been disappointing. Our negotiators are 
ready for serious bargaining, and if the Sovi- 
ets show similar flexibility progress can be 
made. 


Asian Stability and Economic 
Development 


Q. On the occasion of your visit to Indo- 
nesia and meeting with ASEAN*® leaders in 
advance of Tokyo summit, what policies 
would you state for stability and economic 
development of Asian countries, such as in- 
creased economic and military assistance to 
Aquino government of the Philippines after 
the change of the leadership in which the 
U.S. played an important role? 

The President. Under President Soehar- 
to’s leadership, Indonesia has made impres- 
sive strides in economic development and 
become an increasingly active player on the 
world stage. 

ASEAN is the central pillar of U.S. policy 
in Southeast Asia and an impressive exam- 
ple of cohesion and common purpose. We 
support ASEAN’s strategy for bringing 
about a Vietnamese withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia and the restoration of Cambodian in- 
dependence. 

The U.S. shares with ASEAN a commit- 
ment to a free market systema. We want to 
work together to strengthen that system 
and to resist protectionism. 

We have discussed Philippine assistance 
needs and priorities with President 
Aquino’s government and with other major 
bilateral and multilateral donors. We want 
to help the new Philippine Government 
meet pressing financial needs and bolster 
the efforts of democratic forces in that 
country to address the serious economic 
and security challenges facing them, includ- 
ing the threat posed by the Communist in- 
surgency. 


Korea 


Q. Would you think of specific steps 
taken by the U.S. Government to ease ten- 


*Association for South East Asian Na- 
tions. 
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sions surrounding South Korea, who is spon- 
soring Asian games this summer and 1988 
Olympic games? 

The President. The future of the Korean 
peninsula, of course, is a matter primarily 
for the Korean people to decide. That is 
why the north-south dialog is so important. 
In our view, it is key to reducing tensions 
on the Korean peninsula. Therefore, we 
support that dialog and hope that North 
Korea will resume it as soon as possible. 

Other initiatives designed to reduce ten- 
sions include the confidence-building meas- 
ures we have proposed in the Military Ar- 
mistice Commission at Panmunjom. These 
measures include proposals such as restor- 
ing the integrity of the Demilitarized Zone. 
We hope North Korea will address this 
problem in good faith. 

We are pleased to see South Korea host- 
ing important events like the Asian games 
and the Olympics. Looking toward the 1988 
games, we will do what we can to ensure a 
successful Olympics. 


Note: As printed above, the interview fol- 
lows the text of the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on April 11. 


Death of Congressman Joseph P. 
Addabbo of New York 





Statement by the President. April 11, 1986 





The Nation’s Capital is saddened today 
over the death of Joseph Addabbo, a con- 
gressional leader who aggressively fought 
for his ideals for more than 25 years in the 
House of Representatives. Congressman Ad- 
dabbo was a strong voice for policies which 
he believed would make this a more peace- 
ful world. He rose to prominence in the 
early 1970’s and, by the end of that decade, 
was recognized as one of the leading play- 
ers in the development of American mili- 
tary policy. 

As chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Defense, his strong con- 
victions and unrelenting opposition to what 
he considered ineffective defense spending 
made him a powerful force on Capitol Hill. 
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Congressman Addabbo was widely re- 
spected for his knowledge of defense issues 
even by those who disagreed with him. His 
genial style was in keeping with the best 
traditions of American politics. He will be 
missed by those he represented in New 
York’s 6th District and by all who worked 
with him. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 6 

The President returned to Washington, 
DC, after traveling to New Orleans, LA, to 
address a fundraiser for Congressman W. 
Henson Moore, the Republican candidate 
for the U.S. Senate, and spending 10 days at 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


April 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, to 
receive the Secretary’s report on his 
recent trip to Europe; 

—Congressmen Dante B. Fascell of Flori- 
da and William S. Broomfield of Michi- 
gan, to receive their report on their 
trip to the Soviet Union and meeting 
with General Secretary Gorbachev; 

—Gen. Matthew P. Caulfield, the depart- 
ing Deputy Director of the White 
House Military Office. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the opening day of the 1986 baseball season 
at Baltimore’s Memorial Stadium. The 
President and 12-year-old Brian Gray, a 
cystic fibrosis patient at Johns Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s Center, threw the first balls of the 
game between the Baltimore Orioles and 
the Cleveland Indians. 


April 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. Do- 

brynin, to discuss the prospective up- 
coming U.S.-U.S.S.R. summit in the 
United States and a preparatory meet- 
ing between Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz and Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Eduard A. Shevardnadze. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the Advertising Council in 
the Residence at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National 
Council on the Arts for fiscal year 1985. 


April 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 

ship; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Robert W. Searby, Deputy Under 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration. 


April 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Domestic Policy Council, for the 
presentation of the National Drug En- 
forcement Policy Board’s report; 
—a group of Democratic Congressmen, to 
discuss aid to the contras. 


April 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Ann Armstrong, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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The White House announced that the | 
President of Uruguay, Julio Maria Sanguin- 
etti, has accepted an invitation from Presi- 
dent Reagan for a state visit to the United 
States. The two Presidents will meet on 
June 17 and will discuss a wide range of 
issues of mutual interest to both countries. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $6 million to the Department of 
Agriculture’s Dairy Indemnity Program to 
make payments to dairy farmers and milk 
processors in Arkansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa to indemnify them for milk products 
contaminated by the pesticide heptachlor. 
This increase would be offset by a reduction 
in the limitation on direct loans in the Rural 
Housing Fund. 

The President transmitted appropriation 
requests for the legislative branch and an 
appropriations language request for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 7 


Frank W. Donaldson, 

of Alabama, to be United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of Alabama for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Henry E. Hudson, 

of Virginia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Virginia for the term 
of 4 years, vice Elsie L. Munsell, resigned. 


James P. Jonker, 

of Iowa, to be United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of Iowa for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 7—Continued 


Laurence C. Beard, 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted April 8 


Alfred J. Lechner, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of New Jersey, vice 
Frederick B. Lacy, resigned. 


Richard J. Fitzgerald, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for a term expiring De- 
cember 10, 1991 (reappointment). 


Submitted April 9 


Paul H. Nitze, 


of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor at Large. 


Patricia C. Fawsett, 

of Florida, to be United States District 
Judge for the Middle District of Florida, 
vice John A. Reed, Jr., resigned. 


Jean McKee, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Federal Labor Relations Authority 
for the remainder of the term expiring July 
1, 1989, vice William J. McGinnis, Jr. 


Submitted April 10 


Robert Clifton Duncan, 
of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Secre- 


tary of Defense, vice Robert S. Cooper, re- 
signed. 


Mary Kate Bush, 


of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States Alternate Executive Director of the 
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Nominations —Continued 
Submitted April 10—Continued 


International Monetary Fund for a term of 
2 years (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 28 


Statement: 

Leading economic indicators for Febru- 
ary—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 


Released April 4 


Statement: 

Unemployment rate for March—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Released April 8 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. 
Dobrynin to discuss the prospective upcom- 
ing U.S-U.S.S.R. summit in the United 
States and a preparatory meeting between 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz and 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alfred J. Lechner, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of New Jersey 


Checklist—Continued 


Released April 9 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Patricia C. Fawsett to be 
United States District Judge for the Middle 
District of Florida 


Released April 10 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with Democratic Congressmen to 
discuss aid to the contras—by Congressmen 
Les Aspin of Wisconsin and Dante B. Fas- 
cell of Florida 


Released April 11 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index, energy price index, 
and retail sales for March—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April I 


H.R. 2453 / Public Law 99-269 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1986 


HJ. Res. 573 / Public Law 99--270 
Making a repayable advance to the Hazard- 
ous Substance Response Trust Fund 


SJ. Res. 262 / Public Law 99-271 

To authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating June 2 
through June 8, 1986, as “National Fishing 
Week” 


Approved April 7 
H.R. 3128 / Public Law 99-272 


Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1985 


Approved April 9 


SJ. Res. 52 / Public Law 99-273 
To designate the month of April 1986 as 
“National School Library Month” 
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